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The Center of Business 
and Social Activities in 


LOS ANGELES 


No matter what your business 
-.. you'll be in the center of 
things at The Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles. Then too... 
youll enjoy the prestige of 
luxurious living where there’s 
never a dull moment. 


FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 
1,500 Guest Rooms 
ALL WITH BATHS 
Singles, $5, $6, $7 
Doubles, $7, $8, $9 


The Biltmore Hotel 
Los Angeles California 


When well selected and well 
managed, real estate is a very 
desirable investment. And 
as an inflation hedge, it is 


well above-average. 


For a list of choice 


offerings, see page 23 


SITUATION WANTED 


MALE 


EXECUTIVE — Shrewd administrator, tactful 
intermediary with governmental and industrial 
outlets; intensive managerial experience with 
major company, organizing and coordinating 
activities. Knowledge of all factors in sales, 
merchandising, traffic, distribution, warehousing, 
insurance, etc. Exceptional talent solving manu- 
facturing and production problems. Box 495, 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 
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Lakemont Academy for Boys 


Prepares its boys for success in college life — in 
studies, sports, and social activities. Superior 
faculty. Riding. Write for 
Harry G. Gilland, Headmaster, Box 15, Lakemont, N. Y. 
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Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Insurance Stocks 


The tabulation below includes the majority of the most active insurance 
stocks traded over-the-counter and not previously covered in the “Stock 
Factograph” manual. Price ranges for 1940 are compiled by the National 
9 Quotation Bureau, Inc., for the National Association of Securities Dealers, 
5 Inc., and thus may be regarded as “official.” This compilation is presented as 
a reference, and no recommendation of any stock is intended. 


— 000 omitted — 000,000 Liqui- —— Per Share of Common —— 
Incorporated Executive Pfd. i Total dating 1939 1940 1940 . 
Insurance Companies Year—State Office Business or Affiliation (shs.) Par) Assets Value Earnings Div. Earnings Div. Price Ran j 


: Aetna Casualty & Surety.....1883—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 800(10) $236.7 $114.68 $11.81 $4.00 a $5.00 1334-8 
e Aetna Life Insurance........ 1850—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, group, accident & health None 1,500(10) 716.2 26.79 0.67 1.35 1.60 1.40 : 
Agricultural Insurance ...... Watertown, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado. mail. etc. None 125 (25) 15.9 90.13 5.41 3.00 6.57 3.75 
American Alliance Insurance. 1897—N. Y. New York, 3 a Fire Ins. and allied lines None 300(10) 29.3 24.44 1.49 1.20 1.40 1.20 
Amer. Equitable Assurance... 1918—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire. auto, tornado, earthquake None 200(5) 47.2 29.13 0.75 1.10 1.36 1.00 
Amer. Home Fire Assurance... 1928—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Globe & Rutgers None saalay’ 3.3 22.93 D1.37 None D1.16 None 
Amer. Fidelity & Casualty.. 1926—Va. Richmond, Va. Auto liability, prop. damage, etc. None 180(5) 3.6 12.84 1.30 0.65 1.23 Cae) -..s*enaee 
American Insurance (Newark) . 1846—N. J. Newark, N. J. Fire, allied lines, marine None 1,337(2.50) 47.3 16.40 1.34 0.60 1.34 0.60 13%— 94 
L American Re-Insurance...... 1917—Pa. New York, N. Y. Managed by Ream, Wrightson None 200(10) 75.0 40.17 5.84 1.60 4.96 : 49% —83 
American Reserve Insurance. . o_o a New York, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 100(10) 49.6 27.93 0.28 1.50 D1.51 00 24%—18 
: American Surety ............ 81—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fidelity and surety, etc. None 300(25) 90.4 58.74 6.47 2.50 6.74 2. 52%—384 
pee Automobile Insurance........ 1907—Conn, Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 500(10) 57.9 42.45 3.40 1.40 3.58 ‘ 39% 4 
2 Baltimore Amer. Insurance... 1925—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600 (2.50) 10.5 7.74 0.70 0.30 0.51 
Bankers’ & Shippers Ins... 1918—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, automobile. etc. None 40(25) 179.2 109.31 8.85 5.00 7.37 
Boston Insurance...... eeeeee 1873—Mass. Boston, Mass. Fire, marine, tornado, etc. None 30(100) 956.6 685.60 41.73 21.00 48.30 
Carolina Insurance..........+. 1887—N..C New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 54.0 39.50 2.47 1.30 1.89 
City of N. Y. Insurance.... 1905—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 150(10) 37.6 1.99 1.20 0.80 P 
Connecticut General Life Ins. . 1865—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life. accident, health, etc. None 300(10) 289.4 111.18 8.19 0.80 6.78 
Continental Casualty......... 1897—Ind. Chicago, Ill. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 400(5) 100.24 38.80 4.95 1.50 5.87 
Eagle Fire Insurance (N.Y.). 1806—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Norwich Union None 100(10) 2.1 20.63 0.57 0.75 0.97 
. Employers Reinsurance Corp.. 1914—Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Accident, health, auto. etc. None 200(10) 18.6 56.27 6.76 1.80 7.75 - 
go Excess Insurance of America. 1926—N. J. New York, N. Y. Accident, health, auto. etc. None 151(5) 3.9 0.75 None 1.10 
aoe Fidelity & Deposit of Md.... 1890—M4d. Baltimore, Md. Fidelity and surety bonds, etc. None 120(20) 220.5 138.58 19.43 6.00 17.84 
be Firemen’s Fund Insurance. ... 1863—Cal. San Francisco, Cal. All forms except life None 300(25) 220.60 117.69 8.86 4.00 11.99 
7 Franklin Fire Insurance.... 1829—Pa. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600(5) 34.4 24.17 1.85 1.40 2.38 1.40 33%—23\% 
General Reinsurance......... 1921—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty and surety reinsurance None 200(5) 86.5 45. 7 D0. = 2.00 1.31 2.00 45 —83% 
Georgia Home Insurance..... 1859—Ga. New York,  & Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 2.9 38.4 2.6 1.20 1.29 1.30 27 —22 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine.... 1929—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 3.9 345 196 1.40 2.88 1.40 28% —17% 
Glens Falls Insurance....... 1849—N. Y. Glens Falis. N. ¥. Fire, marine. auto, etc. — 500(5) 19.9 38.62 0.36 1.60 0.96 1.60 45%—383% 
Globe & Republic Insurance. . 1862—Pa. New York. N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds Non 200(5) 5.6 17.72 0.45 0.55 0.74 0.50 10%— 6% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire...... 1899—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Affiliated with Tri-Continental 59. 215) 80(15) 13.0 22.52 Nil None Nil None 21%— 8% 
; Great American Insurance... 1872—N. Y. New York. N. Y. All forms except life None 1,630(5) 46.3 30.43 2.34 1.20 2.12 2 28°%—19% 
Halifax Insurance........... 1819—N. S. Halifax. N. 8. Fire, auto, accident, etc. None 200(10) 6.2 Nil 1.00 > a: er 
Hanover Fire Insurance...... 1852—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Controls Fulton Fire Ins.Co. None 400(10) 41.6 28.51 1.52 1.30 1.78 1.20 29% —19¥ 
Hartford Steam B’ler Inspec.. 1866—Conn. Hartford. Conn. Steam boiler and machinery None 300(10) 69.4 50.85 3.29 2.00 3.23 2.00 63 —49% 
Home Fire Security........ 1928—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 493(10) 22.6 None --. None 2%— 1 
Homestead Fire Insurance.... 1922—Md. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10 33.6 21.98 83 1.00 1.53 1.00 20%—14¥% 
Jersey Insurance (N.Y.).... 1938—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 50(20) 88.7 58.20 3.75 2.00 3.15 2.00 45%—28 
be Knickerbocker Insurance..... 1913—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 22.9 15.21 0.43 0.55 0.66 0.50 Wy— 6% 
= Lincoln Fire Ins. of N. Y... 1923—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fire reinsurance 10(1) 40(5) 0.6 aa Nil None Nil None 2%— 1% 
Maryland Casualty......... 29—Md. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health. liability. etc. 174(10) 780(1) 51.9 0.98 None 2.42 None 2%4— 1% 
Massachusetts Bond. & Ins.. * 907 boee. Boston, Mass. Accident, health. liability. etc. None 160(12.50) 144.2 63.90 9.61 3.50 8.90 68%—49% ( 
Merchants Fire Assurance.... 1910—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fire, inland navigation, etc. 10(100) 300(5) 63.4 43.59 3.47 1.70 3.86 2.00 50 — 
? Merchants & Manufact’rs Ins. 1849—N. J. New York. N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 250(4) 15.1 10.25 0.37 0.45 0.46 0.40 — 5X ] 
National Casualty Company. . 1904—Mich. Detroit, Mich. All casualty None 75(10) 73.6 40.23 4.36 1.20 4.09 1.00 2x%4—22 
National Liberty Ins. of Am. 1859—N. ¥. New York. N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 2,000(2) 9.7 7.61 0.62 0.40 0.45 0 40 84%— 5% 7 
National Union Fire Ins... 1901—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 55(20) 18.2 200.18 19.04 5.00 14.84 5.00 150 —113% 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co.. 1898—N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health, etc. None 500(2) 56.9 25.48 3.99 0.70 3.93 0. 77% 18 —12 
New Brunswick Fire Ins.... 1826—N. J. New York. N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 50.9 87.05 2.37 1.70 2.25 1.80 36%4—26% 
New Hampshire Fire Ins.... 1869—N. H. Manchester, N. H. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 300(10) 68.1 50.29 2.77 1.80 2.67 1.80 48%—37% 1 
New York Fire Insurance.... 1832—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 28.5 19.79 0.88 0.90 1.18 0.80 16%—10% 
North River Insurance....... 1822—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Controlled by Crum nad Foster None 200(2.50) 29.8 22.61 1.00 1.61 1.44 1.00 28%—19% , 
Northeastern Insurance....... 1915—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto, None 300(5) 6.3 11.70 0.19 - 1.44 4%— 1 
Northern Insurance........ -- 1897—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fire and auto (ex. ‘Tability) None 80(12.50) 12.5 107.27 7.27 5.00 7.02 5.00 106%—86% ; 
7 Northwestern National Ins.... 1869—Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Fire, marine, auto, ete. None 16.8 156.42 7.70 5.00 9.53 5.50 131%—115 
e Ohio Casualty Insurance... :1919—Ohio Hamilton, Ohio Fire, theft. auto, ete. None 120(5) 80.8 37.55 6.82 1.00 5.98 1.15 41%—33 
Pacific Fire Ins............ - 1851—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and allied ins. None 40(25) 208.6 133.88 11.65 6.00 9.97 6.00 130%—98 
¢ Pacific Indemnity........... 1926—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal, Liability, compensation, auto, etc, None 150(10) 87.8 46.29 5.64 2.15 7.43 2.25 40%—30 
i Phoenix Insurance..........- 1854—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire insurance only None 600(10) 125.8 98.99 5.41 2.50 7.69 3.00 89 —66% 
" Preferred Accident Insurance. 1893—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Accident, health auto, etc. None 100(10) 48.5 26.08 D0.11 1.00 2.34 1.00 17%—11% 
Providence-Washington Ins... 1799—R. I. Providence, R. a Fire, marine and allied None = 300(10) 55.1 39.07 3.03 1.40 3.49 1.40 36%—24% 
Reinsurance Corp. (N. Y.)..1936—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Reinsurance only None 765(2) 6.9 8.08 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.30 9%4— 5% 
Reliance Ins. of Phila....... 1841—Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Affiliated with Fire Assn. of Phila. None 100(10) 42.9 33.20 1.32 0.80 1.80 0.80 23%—19 
Republic Insurance (Texas) .. 1919—Tex. Dallas. Tex. Fire, tornado, riot, auto, etc. None 200(10) 43.3 $3.71 2.11 1,20 2.05 *3.70 28%—22 
: Revere (Paul) Fire Ins..... 1892—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None = 100(10) 40.4 28.89 2.14 1.30 1.64 1.30 27%—18% 
Rhode Island, Insurance Co... 1905—N. Y. Providence. R. I. Fire insurance only None 400(2.50) 5.2 8.65 0.86 None 0.09 None 3%— 2 
St. Paul Fire & Marine....1865—Minn. St. Paul. Minn. Fire, windstorm. auto, etc. None 160(62.50) 365.7 243.11 21.82 8.00 20.98 8.00 247) —I195 
Seaboard Fire & Marine.... 1929—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and marine None 100(10) 2.9 21.48 None 0.31 None a 5 
Seaboard Surety..........--. 1927—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty, surety, fidelity None = 100(10) 54.2 40.75 6.48 1.40 5.81 1.50 39% —30% 
y ° Security Insurance........... 1841—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Fire, auto, marine, etc. None 200(10) 73.2 3 2.51 1.40 3.38 1.40 —35%—254) 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 1849—Mass. Springfield, Mass. Stock fire insurance None 200(25) 193.5 144.58 9.69 4.75 78.66 4.75 125%—97 
5 
Standard Accident Ins....... aera. Detroit, Mich. Casualty, surety, fidelity, etc. None 176(10) 26.9 66.34 2.93 2.50 1.26 2.50 54 —24 
Stuyvesant Insurance......... 850—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and motor vehicle None 100(5) 1.6 12.55 D0.03 None 0.29 None 8Y%4— 2%) 
Sun Life Assurance......... 1865 _—Caneda Montreal, Que. Life (incl. group) ; annuities None 200(10) 948.1 4199.35421.33 415.00 $22.04 415.00 398 —240 
Travelers Insurance.......... 1863—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, annuities, group. etc. None 200(100) 28.1 909.22 49.93 16.00 34.18 16.00 468 —385 
SS U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty... 1896—Md. Baltimore, Md. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 100(2) 62.3 25.01 4.18 1.00 5.30 1.00 23%—14% 
1890—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 200(10) 18.8 58.79 8.63 1.80 7.58 2.10 74%—57 
Westchester Fire Ins......... 1837—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 400(2.50) 18.7 $2.52 2.15 1.60 3.18 1.60 35%—24 


“Including $2.50 per share to trustees for organizing Allied Finance Company. +Excluding New England Casualty Insurance Company. tIn Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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WHEN THE BOYS COME MARCHING HOME—THEN NEW PROBLEMS WILL ARISE 


After the War— 
Boom Depression? 


Post-war readjustments will reflect the interplay of 
complex forces. The end of hostilities could generate a 
temporary boom before the beginning of the major de- 
flation which is envisaged as the inevitable reckoning. 


of probable economic 
developments in the post-war period 
may seem premature in view of the 
widespread belief that the war, now 
beginning its third year, will continue 
for at least two years more. Never- 
theless, a great deal of work is being 
done to prepare for the problems 
which will arise from post-war read- 
justments. One evidence of this is 
found in the recent announcement by 
the National Resources Planning 
Board that nineteen States and fifty- 
two cities are engaged in long range 
planning of public works in order to 
create a “reserve” of desirable pro- 
jects which may be undertaken when 
termination of the conflict releases 
men and materials. 


NECESSARY GUESSES 


From the investor’s viewpoint, the 
immediate importance of the subject 
is supported by indications that 
guesses concerning the prospective 
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post-war economy are currently a 
significant factor in security market 
appraisals. The fact that such esti- 
mates must necessarily be tentative 
and, in some respects, vague does not 
vitiate the argument. 

It may appear paradoxical, but 
some astute observers of the British 
markets believe that these considera- 
tions are an important factor in the 
firm London market for equities. 
Much buying of British stocks for 
long term investment is attributed to 
the judgment of well informed inves- 
tors that certain types of equities will 
be preferable to bonds as investment 
media after the termination of the 
war. 

The economics of post-war read- 
justment following a great conflict of 
world-wide scope is a complex sub- 
ject which should include the general 
business cycle, inflation and deflation, 
new trends in individual industries 
(notably the progress of “infant” in- 


dustries ), the stock market, the bond 
market, and the effects of taxes and 
social legislation. A detailed dis- 
cussion of all these phases does not 
appear warranted at this time, but 
the more important aspects will be 
covered in the series to which this 
article serves as introduction. Perti- 
nent developments will be summar- 
ized from the history of the years fol- 
lowing World War I; not to imply 
that every important trend of that 
period will serve as a reliable pre- 
cedent, but to supply valuable back- 
ground. 

The record of the early post-war 
period following 1918 includes a 
severe business depression which left 
its marks upon American industry for 
many years, but the immediate con- 
sequences of the conclusion of hostili- 
ties did not include a reversal of the 


strongly inflationary tendencies of 
1915-1918. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


After a rather brief dip for a few 
weeks following the armistice; the 
general price level resumed its ad- 
vance. The rise in commodity prices 
from early 1919 to the spring of 1920 
was similar in pace and extent to that 
of 1916-17, which occurred before in- 
dustry was placed under wartime 
controls. There was a minor decline 
in industrial production in the early 
months of 1919 but the trend turned 
upward around mid-year and by Jan- 
uary of 1920 the volume of produc- 
tion as shown by the comprehensive 
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indexes was only slightly below the 
best levels of 1917-1918. 

The stock market had suffered an 
extended decline in 1917, followed by 
a partial recovery in the first ten 
months of 1918. Stock prices de- 
clined for about three months after 
the end of the fighting but the reac- 
tion amounted to only a few points in 
the averages and there was no heavy 
volume of liquidation. In February, 
1919, the trend turned upward; the 
subsequent bull market carried the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages from 
80 to a high close to 120 which was 
attained in November of that year. 

On the other hand, the bond market 
afforded some hint of the trouble that 
was brewing. Bond prices declined 
almost without interruption through- 
out 1919. The public had become 
accustomed to high interest rates and 
the continuance of the trend which 
had begun in 1915 did not cause gen- 
eral concern until late in the year, 
when a sharp advance in call money 
to 10 per cent and more called atten- 
tion to the unhealthy condition of the 
money market. 

Industrial stocks started to discount 
the first major post-war depression in 
November, 1919, beginning the bear 
market of 1919-21. In the business 


COMING ARTICLES 


Opportunities in 
Secondary Rail Bonds 


The Dividend 
“Patriarchs” 


world, the first indications of the 
slump appeared in sharp declines in 
several sensitive commodities in the 
early months of 1920. The weak sta- 
tistical position of other commodities 
soon became apparent ; manufacturers 
with large stocks of high cost ma- 
terials were confronted with a sud- 
den disappearance of business as dis- 
tributors cancelled orders. Once it 
had become apparent that the infla- 
tionary trend had been broken, the 
deflation was swift and devastating in 
its effects. Prices declined violently 
and the general depression in _ busi- 
ness was exceptionally drastic. 
Although the first post-war depres- 
sion was one of unsual severity, it was 
not of unusually long duration (dif- 
fering in this respect from the sec- 


ondary post-war depression of the 
1930s). Beginning in 1922, the need 
for replacements of certain types of 
capital goods and the development of 
relatively young industries—notably 
automobiles—started a long period of 
industrial growth which did not cul- 
minate until 1929. 

Developments in the post-war 
economy following the end of World 
War II may be expected to differ in 
many important respects, but there 
will probably be a few basic similari- 
ties. War expenditures continued on 
a large scale well into 1919; it is not 
likely that the outflow of government 
funds will be abruptly curtailed at the 
end of this war. Furthermore, it is 
quite possible that the later and more 
explosive stages of an inflationary 
movement may take place after the 
termination of hostilities, as happened 
in this country—and to a much great- 
er extent, in Europe—after the close 
of the last war. 


x *k * 


Note: Further articles in this series 
will discuss possible parallels and dis- 
similarities in the coming post-war 
economy in relation to the record of 
the years following the end of World 
War I. 


Chrysler’s President Keller Reports on Defense 


rT 

i Corporation’s participation in 
the defense program continues to grow 
and the Corporation has already under- 
taken contracts aggregating over $400 
million, the execution of which is be- 
coming our major manufacturing activ- 
ity.” With those words, K. T. Keller, 
president of Chrysler Corporation, re- 
cently told stockholders that defense 
work is now the big motor company’s 
No. 1 job. 

Aside from trucks, company’s chief 
contribution to the defense effort so far 
has been the manufacture of tanks, 
specifically the “M-3,” a medium-sized 
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K. T. Keller 


On No. 


unit. The tank plant is now about 80 per cent 
equipped and shipments started in July. At the 


present time—only about seven months 


after start 


of construction—production has reached five tanks 
daily; before the year-end it is probable that this 


output will be tripled. 


Research and development work for defense 
items, said Mr. Keller, is taking the entire time of 
most of the company’s engineering organization. 


1 Job 


But with the exception of trucks and 
tanks, most of these products are in the 
tooling and equipment stages, with 
actual production not yet begun. 
According to Chrysler’s president, 
these are yet to come: anti-aircraft can- 
non, Martin bomber fuselages and nose 
pieces, cargo-ship propulsion machinery, 
a 2,000 horsepower aviation engine, a 
500 horsepower liquid-cooled: tank en- 
gine, and a new airplane landing-gear 
strut. An interesting revelation was 
that more than 61,000 trucks have ai- 
ready been shipped for use of the armed 
forces and that output for this purpose 


continues at the rate of 250 vehicles a day. 
With respect to auto passenger car activity, 
company spent about $20 million on its 1942- 
model designing and tooling. This program was 
under way more than a year ago, so that defense 
work was not interfered with in any way. These 
cars will shortly make their formal bow. Out- 
put will be conditioned by the recent curtailment 
order plus the extent of material shortages. 
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Which Industries Are 


Few industries are likely to escape some effect of 
priorities. But for those discussed here, the problem 
promises to be a minor one, and these lines are 
as nearly “priorities-proof” as is presently possible. 


everyone recognizes that 
there are exceptions to almost every 
general rule. Take the case of national 
defense priorities. It is no particular 
exaggeration to say that these will 
eventually affect every industry in one 
way or another. At the same time, 
however, we can also say that there 
will be “exceptions.” 


ESCAPING RESTRICTIONS 


Based on existing circumstances, 
the industries discussed in this article 
appear to be in a position to escape 
virtually all of the restrictive effects of 
present and prospective rationing. Of 
course, where direct defense work is 
a dominant part of the picture, such 
lines are assured highest preference 
ratings ; and in that sense, they might 
be said to be free from priorities re- 
strictions. But we are not concerned 
with these at this time. Our interest 
is in some of those industries which, 
by their nature, do not require prior- 
ity aid to continue normal operations. 

The distillers rank with the more 
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prominent of these. From the stand- 
point of current annual consumption 
(roughly 100 million gallons), the 
distilling industry has a five-year sup- 
ply of products in storage. But even 
beyond that, its raw material situation 
seems quite free of problems. For, 
as recently brought out by the chair- 
man of Schenley Distillers Corpora- 
tion (FW, Aug. 27), “grain alcohol 
can be used as a reserve of alcohol- 
producing power.” We have plenty 
of grain. 

Broadly speaking, the food industry 
occupies a better-than-average status. 
In dairy products, meats, and pack- 
aged items, the statistical position is 
strong. Demand has gone up sharply 
—and will probably go up even far- 
ther. But the all-important supply 
situation is rather enviable in this in- 
dustry. Besides, prices have been al- 
lowed to rise. One result of this has 
been to relieve the usually intense 
competitive condition prevailing im di- 
visions such as dairy products and 
meat packing. We might mention, in 


this group, other lines such as flour 
milling, corn refining, and vegetable 
oils. And, of course, the generally 
favorable picture extends to retail 
food chains. 

As in all principal agricultural 
items, there is no shortage of tobacco 
leaf. Thus, manufacturers of cigar- 
ettes, cigars and smoking tobacco are 
not particularly concerned about sup- 
plies. Costs and taxes are pointed still 
higher. But the demand picture is ex- 
cellent. Cigarette consumption, as a 
matter of fact, is expected to touch 
a new all-time high in 1941; at the 
same time, cigar use will score further 
gains. This will go far toward over- 
coming the effects of narrowed net 
profit margins. 


Generally speaking, the extractive 
industries are as “priorities-proof” as 
any group. Nature has large reserves 
of things such as copper, zinc, lead, 
molybdenum, nickel and petroleum. 
In most of these items, prior to the 
defense emergency, they have been so 
large as to result in a condition of 
actual or potential oversupply. That, 
of course, is no longer true. In the 
case of copper, for example, domestic 
output is now being supplemented by 
Latin American production. There 
are present and prospective price ceil- 
ings to consider. But by and large, 
the extractive industries occupy a 
better-than-average position at the 
present time. 


If Hollywood has any worries 
about present and future business, it 
doesn’t concern preference ratings. 
Its chief raw materials—actors, film 
and scenery—are plentiful. The movie 
industry has already discounted loss 
of practically all of its foreign mar- 
kets. Consequently, its chief interest 
right now is “box office’”—movie at- 
tendance, in other words. In that re- 
spect, there’s nothing that rising con- 
sumer incomes and some good pic- 
tures won’t cure. 


OTHER EXEMPTIONS 


The refractory companies are hav- 
ing little trouble riding the current 
industrial tide. Their product—fire- 
brick—is used by a wide variety of 
lines: public utilities; oil refineries, 
miners of non-ferrous metals; and 
manufacturers of glass, cermaics, ce- 
ment, and iron and steel. About half 
of demand normally comes from the 
iron and steel industries. Chief raw 
material? The most important is a 
form of clay. And there’s plenty of 
that available. 

A top-flight example of secular 
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growth, the public utility industry 
normally spends huge sums for main- 
tenance and the construction of new 
facilities. At a time like this, the steel 
and equipment needed to carry out 
such a program becomes a vital con- 
sideration. Representing a highly es- 
sential service, however, utility opera- 
tors have been assured first call over 
other civilian needs. This, together 
with potentialities of its existing plant 
in a booming economy, warrants in- 
clusion of the utility operating indus- 
try in any “priorities-proof”’ list. 

While the industries mentioned 
above seem to be relatively well- 
placed to meet current and impending 
material shortages, this should not be 
considered a blanket recommendation 
to purchase all the equities represen- 
tative of these lines. After all, the 
seasoned investor can readily see that 
most of the industries mentioned are 
essentially speculative. And. besides, 
existing conditions can change. 

Consequently, where purchases are 
contemplated, reliance should be on 
the customary investment rules. In 
other words, these observations 
should be regarded largely as provoca- 
tive to further investigation. 


Changed Status for 


Pipe Line Companies 


Tanker shortage permits full use of facilities. 


But this situation is merely temporary. 


Waen Standard Oil was dis- 
solved by court decree in 1911, nine 
pipe line companies which had previ- 
ously been integral parts of the parent 
organization began an independent 
existence. All were located in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and/ 
or Indiana, this area being one of the 
chief producing regions at that time. 
Eight of these enterprises have secur- 
ities traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange; control of the ninth (II- 
linois Pipe Line) was acquired in 
1930 by Ohio Oil and since less than 
one per cent of its stock is now out- 
standing in the hands of the public, 
investor interest in this situation is 
practically nil. 


the end of the year. 


tion. 
operations 


stages of inflation. 


Goodyear Chairman Tells of Records 


times have brought 
an unprecedented procedure from Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. For the 
past several years, Board Chairman 
P. W. Litchfield has been issuing a 
somewhat informal report of operations 
to employees and stockholders in con- 
junction with the annual report. 
because of the unusual character of the 
first six months of 1941—which prom- 
ises to continue for an indefinite pe- 
riod—this informal comment was given 
with the interim statement instead of at 


Briefly, the first six months this year broke all previous 
Goodyear records in such important matters as sales, tonnage 
of rubber products produced, payrolls and personnel employed. 
“Under normal conditions,” said Mr. Litchfield, “‘an achieve- 
ment such as this would be viewed with unbounded gratifica- 
But we must recognize that the dominant factor in our 
was the national emergency.” Continuing, 
he declared, “this served to create an abnormal market for 
goods of all kinds resulting in a situation akin to the first 
It would be impudent in the extreme to 
base our expectations for the future on such records as these.” 


But 
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An Interim Comment 


The remaining companies have 
many features in common. None has 
any debt or preferred stock outstand- 
ing ; all are in a strong financial posi- 
tion. All have paid dividends in every 
year since 1912, although the pay- 
ments made by Southern Pipe Line 
in 1928 and 1929 were designated as 
capital distributions and Indiana Pipe 
Line omitted payments in May of this 
year. In every case, the equity capi- 
talization is extremely small, ranging 
from 35,000 shares for South West 
Pennsylvania Pipe Lines and 50,000 
shares for Eureka Pipe Line to 300- 
000 shares for Indiana Pipe Line and 
506,000 shares for National Transit. 
Accordingly shares are rather inac- 
tive. 

For ten or fifteen years following 
their formation, these companies 
moved large quantities of oil and 
earned substantial profits. But sev- 
eral influences were at work tending 
to diminish their importance in the 
economic scheme of things. For one 
thing, the relative importance of the 
Appalachian fields was declining as 
production increased in Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Fur- 
thermore, a number of integrated oil 
enterprises built their own pipe lines, 
thus diminishing the volume of busi- 
ness available to the independents. 


SUFFERING VARIES 


Some of the latter were hit harder 
than others, but all suffered to some 
extent. Eureka Pipe Line is a rather 
extreme but otherwise representative 
example: deliveries of oil through 
this company’s lines dropped irregu- 
larly from over 11.7 million barrels 
in 1923 to 8.6 million in 1931; fell 
precipitously to 6.4 million in 1932 
and never regained more than part 
of this loss even during the improve- 
ment which set in during the next 
several years. In 1938, deliveries 
amounted to only 4.9 million, the 
lowest figure registered for many 
years. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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On basis of 1940 payments, returns range from 5.6 per cent 


to 7 per cent, at prevailing prices. 


Indications are that 


current dividend rates will be covered by adequate margins. 


te hundred billion cigarettes is 
the forecast for 1941. This figure 
will set a new all-time record, and 
compares with last year’s output of 
180.4 billion, and 172.4 billion for 
1939. Chief reasons for the gain in 
volume are: decreased unemploy- 
ment, expansion of payrolls and in- 
creased concentration of civilians in 
military activities, all factors which 
stimulate the habit of cigarette smok- 
ing. Slightly lower tobacco costs for 
the current year (based upon the 
average cost of three years’ leaf to- 
bacco inventories) are another favor- 
able development. The industry has 
been relatively free from labor 
troubles, and while labor costs have 
been rising, they constitute a rela- 
tively small portion of the price of 
the finished product. 


TAX FACTORS 


Normally, a combination of such 
factors would indicate higher earn- 
ings, bigger dividends and advanc- 
ing prices for the industry’s securi- 
ties. Instead, today the stocks of 
leading cigarette manufacturers are 
selling to afford the unusually high 
yields of from about 5% to 7 per cent. 
The reason for this state of affairs is 
the need of Uncle Sam—the indus- 
try’s silent partner—for more rev- 
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enues, which he collects through 
higher excise taxes, increased cor- 
porate taxes and excess profits taxes. 

Last year’s increase of 25 cents per 
thousand in the Federal cigarette tax 
has been passed on to the consumer, 
but no attempt has yet been made to 
burden the cigarette smoker with the 
higher corporate income and excess 
profits tax. Increased volume has so 
far permitted the manufacturers to 
absorb these taxes, though in most 
instances this policy has resulted in 
smaller net profits. 

However, this method cannot be 
followed indefinitely, if the com- 
panies intend to maintain present 
rates of distributions; especially not 
when the cost factors continue to rise 
(tobacco costs for next year will in- 
crease because of higher prices paid 
for the 1941 crop). Liggett & Myers, 
for instance, paid a total of $6.5 mil- 
lion in Federal income taxes last 
year, the equivalent of $2.07 a share. 
If the corporate tax rate in 1940 had 
been 30 per cent instead of 24 per 
cent, the company would have paid 
$2.59 a share, reducing the net profit 
from $6.02 a share to $5.50. On the 
same basis Lorillard’s net would have 
been cut from $1.69 a share to $1.52 
a share, and Philip Morris (for the 
fiscal year ended last March 31) 


would have paid 68 cents per share 
more in corporate taxes, reporting 
net of $7.52 per share instead of the 
$8.20 actually shown. 

In all these instances, however, net 
per share would have been sufficient 
to cover present dividend rates. The 
figures indicate that even with cor- 
porate taxes increased to 30 per cent 
for this year, most of the leading 
cigarette manufacturers should earn 
enough to continue present rates of 
distributions in light of the sales 
gains that are being realized. 


DIVIDEND POLICIES 


Individual dividend policies show 
some variations. American Tobac- 
co, for instance, for the last ten years 
earned a total of $53.84 a share, out 
of which it distributed $52.00 to 
stockholders. Even more liberal was 
Reynolds Tobacco, which in the ten 
years paid to its shareholders $27.70 
against earnings of $26.73. Lorillard 
distributed $12.80 a share during that 
period, out of earnings of $14.96. 
Liggett & Myers has paid a total of 
$53.00 out of earnings of $61.21. 
Philip Morris’ record of a payment 
of $25.69 a share for the past ten 
years out of earnings of $42.63 re- 
flects the rapid growth of this com- 
pany during the decade, involving 
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the necessity of plowing back a large 
part of annual earnings for expan- 
sion purposes. 

As to the individual companies, 
year-to-year sales gains have often 
shifted among the “big three,” large- 
ly reflecting the effectiveness of ad- 


vertising campaigns. The fourth 
place, long held by Old Gold, now 
belongs to Philip Morris, which in re- 
cent years has shown a rate of growth 
far above the industry’s average. 

Summing up, as far as can be 
judged at the present time earnings 
of the leading cigarette companies 
should be adequate to cover current 
rates; while in some instances the 
margins may be slim, no dividend 
cuts are imminent. 

Looking further ahead, moreover, 
it is unlikely that an increase of, say, 
a cent a package in the selling price 
would significantly affect sales vol- 
ume—particularly in a period when 
not only are payrolls expanding, but 
when the general public has come to 
accept price increases as a part of 
the natural course of events. The 
wholesale price of a package of 20 
standard cigarettes, after discounts 
and excluding the Federal tax, is 
approximately five cents. Conse- 
quently a 1-cent increase would raise 
indicated gross by about twenty per 
cent, and this would take care of a 
considerable further increase in costs 
before current dividend rates -were 
placed in jeopardy. 

American Tobacco Class “B” at a 
current price of 71 and last year’s 
dividend yields 7 per cent; Lig- 
gett & Myers “B” selling at 86 gives 
a return of 5.8 per cent; Lorillard 
at 18 offers an income of 6.7 per 
cent on its $1.20 per share dividend 
basis; commitments in Philip Mor- 
ris at 89 yield 5.6 per cent; and Rey- 
nolds Class “B” at 32 sells to return 
7 per cent. 


3.5-Cent Price Limit 
No Bar to Sugar Profits 


OPACS ceiling is well above the levels prevailing only a 
few months ago, permitting profits gains for cane and 
beet producers. But refiners’ outlook is yet to be clarified. } 


B y setting a top limit of 3.5 cents 
a pound for raw sugar, OPACS chief 
Leon Henderson recently halted the 
upward trend in raw sugar prices, 
which had advanced steadily from a 
low of 2.9 cents at the beginning of 
the year to 3.8 cents the day the price 
ceiling was imposed. According to 
the Price Administrator, this move 
was made “to protect the American 
public from rampant speculation in 
sugar which has been pushing prices 
far above levels justified by large 
supplies on hand.” This stressing of 
consumers instead of producers’ in- 
terests is important in any further 
price control development, especially 
the ultimate fixing of a maximum for 
the refined product. 


PARITY PRICES? 


Domestic beet and cane sugar pro- 
ducers are striving to have sugar 
treated like other agricultural prod- 
ucts, for which the pending price con- 
trol bill provides a parity of 110 per 
cent of the price in the base period. 
(According to the industry’s statis- 
ticians, the 3.5-cent selling is equiva- 
lent to only 105 per cent of parity.) 
The Department of Agriculture, 
however, holds that the problem of 
parity is not involved in the sugar 
question as it was waived in the 


Statistics of Leading Sugar Producers 


Latest Dividend Recent 
12-Months Earnings Paid 1940 Price 
Domestic Beet: 
American Crystal Sugar.............. *$2.17 $0.75 18 
Great Western Sugar............... 41.38 2.00 26 
Cuban Cane: 
Cuban American Sugar............. §D0.12 Nil 7% 
Guantanamo Sugar ................. §D0.94 Nil 2% 
Puerto Rican Cane: 
Central Aguirre Associates........... $1.64 1.50 18 
South Porto Rico Sugar...... eee §2.16 2.30 18 


*Fiscal year ended March 31, 1941. 
so far this year. §Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
year ended July 31, 1940. D—Deficit. 
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7Fiscal year ended February 28, 1941. 
1940. 


tPaid 50 cents 


—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. ¢Fiscal 


Sugar Act of 1937, which does not 
call for parity prices but for -“aver- 
age prices to consumers not in excess 
of those necessary~te maintain the 
domestic sugar industry as a whole.” 

Considering the duty of 0.9 cents a 
pound on Cuban raw sugar and 
freight of 0.45 cents a pound (aver- 
age for 1940 was 0.22 cents), the 3.5- 
cent ceiling is equivalent to a Cuban 
f.o.b. price of 2.15 cents. (This com- 
pares with a price of 2 cents for 
nearby delivery on world sugar con- 
tracts. Thus, the American market 
remains the more attractive one for 
Cuban producers. ) 

As a matter of fact, the maximum 
price of 3.5 cents for raw sugar is the 
highest for several years and should 
lift Cuban and Porto Rican pro- 
ducers’ results above the levels that 
have recently prevailed, though high- 
er wages and freight rates are tak- 
ing a substantial part of the higher 
price. The same applies in general 
to domestic beet and cane sugar pro- 
ducers, who stand to reap the full 
benefit of the higher base price. 


SUPPLIES AMPLE 


The statistical position of the com- 
modity supports Mr. Henderson’s 
contention that supplies for the cur- 
rent year are sufficient to provide 
consumers with the highest per capita 
consumption on record. Total sup- 
plies under the 1941 quota amount to 
some 8 million short tons, more than 
a million tons above last year’s actual 
consumption. At the end of July 
68 per cent of the offshore quota had 
already been delivered, with Cuba 
having shipped 73 per cent of its 
1941 share. Hence, that island’s 
threat to hold out for better prices is 
not to be taken too seriously. 

Domestic refiners, on the other 
hand, find themselves in the un- 
enviable position of being completely 
at the mercy of the OPACS. Having 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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Why Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 
By The Bargain Hunter 


This Week’s Selection: American 


O ne of the most notable phenomena 
discernible in the American business 
scene has been the gradual narrow- 
ing of profit margins over the past 
two decades. This has been true of 
practically all industries. It has been 
helped, of course, by gradual reduc- 
tions in prices under the impact of in- 
creased competition, but more im- 
portant have been the gradual in- 
creases in costs, particularly labor and 
taxes. There is no indication that 
this trend has yet reached its ultimate 
limit. In consequence, there are many 
organizations whose sales have ex- 
panded sharply in recent years, but 
whose earnings are still far below 
pre-depression levels. 


EARNINGS TREND 


American Home Products is not 
one of these, however. Considering 
the extremely severe competitive con- 
ditions which prevail in the proprie- 
tary drug field, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that this company could have 
maintained its former profit margins. 
In each of the first three full calendar 
years of its existence (1927 through 
1929), some 24.4 per cent of sales was 
carried through to net income; this 
proportion had been cut in half by 
1940. Yet last year’s earnings were 
more than double those for 1927. 

This performance has been achieved 
by an almost uninterrupted rise in 
sales, which rose from $8.1 million 
in 1927 to $16.5 million in 1931, re- 
ceded to $14.7 million in 1933 and ad- 
vanced steadily thereafter until last 
year they totaled $35.5 million—more 
than double the pre-depression record. 
Active promotion of the company’s 
original products has been partly re- 
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sponsible for this record, but the prin- 
cipal contributing factor has been the 
management’s consistent policy of ac- 
quiring other well-established lines. 
This policy has been pursued through- 
out the company’s history except dur- 
ing the depression years 1932 to 1935. 

Thus, both the scope and the di- 
versity of the company’s operations 
have been increased, but this pro- 
cess has not yet reached the point of 
diminishing returns—and in fact is 
apparently far from it. This is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that American 
Home Products’ advertising expen- 
ditures in recent years have amounted 
to less than 10 per cent of sales, 
whereas some of its competitors have 
spent 20 per cent or more of their 
gross revenues for this purpose. The 
company gets results for its adver- 
tising dollar by concentrating its 
promotional efforts on the more popu- 
lar and profitable lines. Some of the 
best-known products now manu- 
factured, including BiSoDol, Kolynos, 
Anacin, 3-In-One Oil, Clapp’s baby 
food and the Edna Wallace Hopper 
line of cosmetics, were acquired sub- 
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Home Products 


sequent to the company’s formation. 
The most recent expansion move is a 
proposal to acquire International 
Vitamin. 

Although demand for proprietary 
and ethical drugs shows much smaller 
fluctuations over the course of the 
business cycle than does consumption 
of most other consumers goods items, 
some cyclical element is present. 
Thus, the upturn in national income 
has favorable implications for the 
company. Raw material costs have 
risen since the war began, and of 
course increased taxes will bear par- 
ticularly heavily on an organization 
of this type whose sales evidence a 
considerable degree of stability. But 
there is no reason to believe that the 
uptrend in gross revenues will be 
halted for some years, and profit 
margins are still sufficiently wide to 
permit absorption of increased costs 
without undue difficulty. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The company has always pursued a 
rather conservative dividend policy, 
payments having been earned (and by 
an ample margin in every year ex- 
cept 1932 and 1933) throughout its 
history. In the past two years, hardly 
more than half of profits have been 
disbursed to stockholders. Thus, ever 
should earnings be sharply curtailed 
over the next several years—which 
seems unlikely—the regular annual 
dividend rate of $2.40 a share estab- 
lished in 1934 would appear to be 
secure. This rate affords a yield of 
almost five per cent at the present 
price of 49 for the stock, and con- 
tinuance of extra payments (30 cents 
in 1940) is probably in order. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.pD Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 


individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information regarded as reliable, but 


information and statistical data on these items. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1941 


Associated Dry Goods Cc 
Stock, now around 10, has appeal 


for speculative retention. 
usual merchandising experience is 
taken into account, Associated Dry 
Goods had a remarkably profitable 
first half. Since seasonal influences 
make the final six months the real 
“earnings” period, this department- 
store chain is apparently headed for a 
highly satisfactory fiscal year. If 
current trends continue, there is a 
good chance that second preferred 
arrears will be cleared this year. 
(Also FW, May 21.) 


Autocar 


Recently quoted at 17, shares do 
not appear to have exhausted their 
speculative price appreciation pos- 
sibilities. It was generally accepted 
that this unit was enjoying a high 
level of earnings this year. But it is 
doubtful whether many expected to 
see as high a figure as $4.93 a share 
for the first seven months. Even 
allowing for the fact that some addi- 
tional tax reserves will have to be laid 
aside, it is evident that 1941 net will 
be far ahead of last year’s $1.89 a 
share. (Also FW, June 18.) 


* 


Brown & Sharpe 
While essentially volatile, stock 


represents one of the strongest situa- 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


tions in the machine tool field ; recent 
price, 175 (ann. div., $6; paid and 
declared so far this year, $12 extra). 
Indications are that stockholders will 
receive total dividend payments in 
1941 equal to at least the $21 a share 
paid last year. Interim results are 
not reported. But it is a foregone 
conclusion that sales will exceed the 
$29.1 million seen in 1940. Earnings 
will reflect higher taxes—but should 
still be satisfactory. Last year, net 
income available for the common 
equalled $28.82 a share. 


Chickasha Cotton Oil Cc 


Retention of shares is warranted 
by those who recognize their essen- 
tially speculative character; approx. 
price, 13 (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). Indications are that this unit 
has been enjoying satisfactory opera- 
tions since beginning of its new fiscal 
year a few months ago. Volume is 
running at a high level and current 
profit margins are believed to be 
holding reasonably well. In the final 
analysis, though, earnings in the 
present fiscal year will be determined 
largely by cottonseed oil prices. 
(Also FW, June 4.) 


Devoe & Raynolds “A” C+ 
Stock, recently quoted at 20, ap- 


pears undervalued on the basis of 
present prospective earnings 


trends (paid and declared so far this 
year, $1). Even allowing for the 
fact that taxes were calculated at 
existing rates, company made a re- 
markable earnings showing in the 
first seven months of its current fiscal 
year. Result (to June 30, last) was 
equal to $3.26 a share—or almost 
three times net for the entire pre- 
ceding fiscal year. With paint sales 
at high levels and with operations 
on an efficient basis, continued gains 
should be recorded. (Also FW, 
July 23.) 


General Steel Castings, pfd. D+ 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be continued by those 
who are in a position to exercise the 
requisite patience; approx. price, 77. 
Sharply improved earnings of this 
rail equipment unit recently brought 
another flurry of trading interest in 
this issue. Dividend arrears amount 
to some $60 a share, on which at least 
moderate payments may soon be seen. 
But full settlement of accumulations 
is likely to come as part of a general 
recapitalization plan to include com- 
pany’s $17 million of first mortgage 
5'%s of 1949. (Also FW, Jan. 22.) 


Hoe & Co. “A” D 


Although some progress is being 
made, shares remain fundamentally 
unattractive for new funds; approx. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


n invitation is extended to our 

subscribers to write Louis 
GUENTHER, the publisher of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD, expressing their 
opinions on any subject discussed 
in the columns of the magazine— 
whether favorable or otherwise. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week ended September 2, 1941 


Shares -——Price—, Net 
Open La 


Stock: Traded Open Last Change 


Curtiss-Wright ........ 58,200 9 95% + 

Boeing Airplane ...... 48,300 19% 21% +2% 
Consol. Aircraft ....... 43,800 37% 45% +8 

Internat’l], Paper & Pow. 32,200 18% 18% —% 
30,400 12 10% —1% 
Paramount Pictures .... 27,900 15% 15% + % 
Ee 26,300 23 25 +2 

Warner Bros. Pict...... 24,100 5% 
23,200 285% — % 
Pan American Airways... 21,300 15% 17 +1% 
Southern Pacific ....... 19,300 14% 14% —% 


Stock: Traded st Change 
+ 


General Motors ........ 18,200 39% 39% + % 
Anaconda Copper ...... 18,100 28% 28% —% 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 16,900 28% 29% +1% 
Chi. & Eastern Ill. ‘‘A’’ 16,600 4% +1% 
N. Y. Central R.R..... 14,600 12% 12% —% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .... 14,600 9% 9% + 
General Electric ....... 13,700 82% 32% —% 
Radio Corp. of Am..... 12,700 4 + 
Standard Oil (N. J.)... 12,400 438% 438% 3 ..... 
North American Co.... 11,800 12% 13 + % 
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price on the N. Y. Curb, 18. Recent 
trading interest in this issue has sent 
it to the highest levels seen since 
1937. Reason behind activity is im- 
proving operations and moves toward 
strengthening the capital set-up. 
However, company has had a poor 
earnings record and it is difficult to 
become enthusiastic about its future 
at this time. Present prices for the 
stock appear largely to reflect im- 
provement shown to date. 


Keystone Steel & Wire B 

Present positions in shares may be 
maintained by those who are willing 
to assume the risks involved ; approx. 
price, 14 (paid and declared so far 
this year, 75 cents). Demand for 
Keystone’s products is apparently 
still running very high. The future, 
however, is not altogether clear. Be- 
cause of prospective raw material 
shortages, company declares that 
“radical changes’? may be necessary 
in nature of company’s products and 
operations. For the June fiscal year, 
Keystone reported new peaks in 
sales, physical volume and earnings. 


Lone Star Gas Ve 

At present prices, around 8Y% (N. 
Y. Curb), stock is suitable for reten- 
tion as a low-priced speculation (paid 
40 cents so far this year). Respond- 
ing to industrial activity, together 
with characteristically favorable secu- 
lar growth factor, revenues of this 
natural gas unit continue to trend up- 
ward. At the same time, costs are 
being held in line. Thus, first half 
earnings of 97 cents a share exceeded 
those of the like 1940 period. 


Richfield Oil C+ 

Stock (now around 10) has aver- 
age appeal as a speculation in the oil 
industry (paid 50 cents in 1940). 
Despite a drop in first half net—ac- 
counted for by adjustment for higher 
taxes—stock continues to reflect ac- 
tive trading interest. Company is 
fully integrated and operates pri- 
marily on the West Coast. Over the 
past few years, Richfield has made 
considerable progress in improving 
its operating position. This was ac- 
complished through refinery mod- 
ernization, expansion of marketing 
outlets and building up of oil re- 
serves. 


Smith (A. O.) Cc 

Present positions in shares may 
be retained as a radical speculation; 
approx. price, 24. Attention has been 
directed to this company as a benefi- 
ciary of the oil shortage in the East. 
Smith has a notable capacity for turn- 
ing out large welded pipe and ap- 
pears to be in a position to obtain 
some of the new pipe line business. 
Company is best known as a leading 
manufacturer of automobile frames. 
Earnings for the July 31 fiscal year 
probably were well ahead of the $3.38 
shown in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. 


Sperry Corporation B4- 

Existing holdings of stock may be 
continued as a speculation on present 
trends; approx. price, 37 (paid $1 so 
far this year). Production, ship- 
ments and earnings of company 
reached new highs in the first half. 
At the same time, management dis- 
closed twofold action to cushion the 


effects of any post-war slump: First 
is the setting up of substantial re- 
serves; this was begun with earmark- 
ing of some $433,000 (21.5 cents a 
share) out of first half net. Second 
is amortization of defense production 
facilities over three years instead of 
five years (as permitted by law). 


Truax-Traer Coal C 

Shares (recently quoted at 6%) 
remain fundamentally unattractive 
for average requirements (paid and 
declared so far this year, 62% cents). 
Company recently completed its first 
fiscal quarter (3 months to July 31) 
and showed a profit of 26 cents a 
share. It is still somewhat early for 
a prediction. But it seems that 1941- 
42 results will exceed the 92 cents a 


share shown in the twelve months to 
April 30, 1941. 


Vick Chemical B+ 

No particular incentive for new 
purchases at this time, although pres- 
ent positions in shares may be re- 
tained for income; approx. price, 44 
(yield on $2.40 ann. div., plus 60 
cents extra, paid last year, 6.8%). 
According to the Vick management, 
a “severe and unavoidable decrease 
in export sales and earnings” may be 
experienced in the current fiscal year. 
This arises from the fact that stocks 
of raw materials and finished goods 
previously accumulated in a number 
of foreign countries are now almost 
exhausted. Thus, import restrictions 
will begin to be felt. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this will change 
fundamental appeal of the stock. The 
company is making important acqui- 
sitions in its diversification program. 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
of Capacity | of Cars | 400 of Kilowatt Ars 160 of Cars | 
30 500 | = ! | 0 
JFMAMJJASOND JASOND JASOND JFMAMJJASOND 
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SIMPLY FEEDS 
THE FIRE 


In explaining the 
reasons for the 
curbs the Federal 
Reserve Board has placed on install- 
ment purchases, Marriner S. Eccles 
simmers them all down to the crucial 
necessity that the buying power of 
the people must in a measure be re- 
strained for a dual objective: To 
conserve for war needs. materials 
which otherwise would be used in 
non-defensive production, and to pre- 
vent inflation. 

This is a curious explanation from 
a man who once was an outstanding 
advocate of inflation; but being a 
banker he now begins to realize that 
under the pressure of higher wages 
and advancing prices much more 
credit would be absorbed than can be 
comfortably extended. 

To allay whatever discontent may 


develop out of the curtailments forced ° 


on people’s buying power, Eccles 
offers the sop that surplus earnings 
could properly be invested in de- 
fense bonds. Yet it is one thing to 
suggest what to do and another to 
try to get people to do it. 

John Doe is as eager as Jim Rich 
to make his earnings go as far as they 
can be made to go, and defense bonds 
will not serve this craving. The mil- 
lions of John Does will find means 
to use their money despite all the re- 
straints placed on credit facilities. 

Therefore, when Eccles contends 
that unless his warnings are heeded, 
inflation cannot be avoided, he is just 
feeding this anticipated danger with 
more fire. As long as prices continue 
to advance, the country will move that 
much closer to inflation. Hasty priori- 
ties and price control merely shunt it 
into subterranean channels. 
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TURNING LABOR {ff the C.I.O. be- 
INTO SERFS lieves it has won 

a victory in al- 
lowing the Government to take over 
the Kearny (N. J.) plant of the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Drydock Com- 
pany, it is crowing too early, for with 
Uncle Sam as its boss it will have to 
toe the mark. And it may also turn 
out that the Government has assumed 
a job that will develop into a white 
elephant. 

This is but one phase of the situa- 
tion. More important in the ultimate 
outcome is the potential danger to the 
workers themselves which is contain- 
ed in this settlement. In the first place 
the strike was an unholy one, for it 
broke a covenant voluntarily entered 
into by the union not to walk out for 
at least two years, an act that raises 
the serious question of whether 
pledges made by labor can be relied 
upon. 

However flippantly the President 
passed the responsibility for the strike 
off on the company, because it would 
not accept an outrageous ruling of the 
Labor Mediation Board to discharge 
union members for failure to pay 
dues, the public at large will not agree 
with him nor will the intelligent work- 
er in his proper senses conform to his 
opinion. 

What such a procedure eventually 
would mean is a closed shop, with 
every corporation acting as a collec- 
tion agency for the unions. Under 
such circumstances the worker would 
lose his freedom of choice, and what 
could this be described but a form 
of serfdom? The company is to be 
commended for its efforts to protect 
labor from such despotic rule as was 
insisted upon by the C. I. O. 


FORCED OUT 
OF BUSINESS 


Unless the reckless 
and uncharted haste 
to enforce priorities 
is checked and placed under a more 
mature plan of regulation, it is bound 
to leave in its trail a wide wake of 
devastation among small manufact- 
urers not engaged in war production 
and who could not change over their 
plants to such activities. 

As a consequence we may see with- 
in the next six months many idle 
plants displaying signs “Forced out 
of business” because the Government 
has made it impossible for them to get 
the raw materials required to turn out 
their products. And with the closing 
of their gates, their employees will be 
thrown out of work and left to shift 
for themselves. 

Here we witness another possible 
catastrophe which is a direct out- 
come of the crass neglect of forward 
planning on the part of those on 
whose shoulders fell the responsibility 
of arranging for our defense prepara- 
tion. 

When men are deprived of their 
living because of factors for which 
they are not to blame, it is futile to 
attempt to drug their empty stomachs 
with the opiate of sacrifice. It would 
be a much more noble gesture if those 
it cripples were helped by the Gov- 
ernment to survive their compulsory 
idleness until they can get back to 
their work again. In the past it has 
primed the pump for less useful pur- 
poses. 

Unless such steps are taken, how 
can it be expected that the morale 
of the people can be kept on a high 
plane? This would be asking far 
too much when sacrifices are so in- 
equitably distributed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


The Place of Annuities 


in Portfolio Building 


Individual objectives as well as general economic 
factors should determine whether life annuities 
may be used to advantage in the investment 


program. 


Discussion of an individual case. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


ae a very interesting ques- 
tion arose regarding the disposition 
of the proceeds of a maturing en- 
dowment policy. Two general options 
were available to the holder: (1) To 
receive a monthly income for life, 
(2) To receive a full cash payment, 
with the provision that all or part 
of this sum might be left on deposit 
with the insurance company at 3% 
per cent interest. 

To determine which option should 
be elected requires thorough con- 
sideration of all factors pertaining to 
the investment status of the individu- 
al. Age, source of present income, 
dependents, other insurance protec- 
tion and other investments must all 
be taken into account. Furthermore, 
general investment conditions and 
economic trends must be considered 
in reaching a decision. 


STATUS OF INDIVIDUAL 


Briefly, the individual, age 55, re- 
ceives an income from his business 
which is adequate to provide for all 
of his and his wife’s requirements. 
There are no other dependents to be 
considered. Other resources consist 
of a security portfolio—mestly equi- 
ties of good grade—equal in market 
value to about 60 per cent of the cash 
value of the endowment policy, and 
ample life insurance protection. A 
retirement income plan sponsored by 
the company by whom he is em- 
ployed provides for a moderate 
monthly income for life, effective at 
age 65. 

There are numerous reasons, some 
of which are rather obvious, why it 
would not be advisable for this in- 
dividual to elect to receive a monthly 
income for life at this time. With 
reasonable assurance of active em- 
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ployment for some years ahead, and 
an income ample for all his require- 
ments, there is no pressure to expend 
capital in the purchase of a life an- 
nuity for the sake of the high income 
return available. Dollar income would 
be assured but control of the princi- 


pal would be lost. If he should elect 
to purchase an annuity later, he will 
receive a much higher rate of re- 
turn (his life expectancy will be 
lower) even if all other factors re- 
mained equal. For this reason, alone, 
this individual would be warranted in 
turning down option No. 1. 

But there are other reasons, hav- 
ing to do with the general economic 
background and outlook. Interest 
rates play an important part in de- 
termining the income received from 
an annuity contract. In the past eight 
years the rate of return available to 
the purchaser of an immediate in- 
come annuity contract has declined 
steadily. The purchaser at age 55, 
today, must be content with a return 
roughly 20 per cent lower than an 
individual of the same age could have 
obtained eight years ago. This is a 
reflection of the consistent decline in 
interest rates to the lowest point of 
recent years. 

Every indication is that the next 


Frederick H. 


‘le publisher of THE 
FINANCIAL WorLD an- 
nounces, with the ex- 
treme regret of himself 
and the entire organiza- 
tion, the retirement from 
business activity of F. 
H. Ertel, who has repre- 
sented the interests of 
THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
in Chicago and _ the 
West. 

Mr. Ertel has served 
us well and devotedly in 
this field for more than 
a quarter of a century, 
and while we shall miss 


needed rest. 


of his unusual personality. 


his intimate connections we feel he has well earned a much 


Our good wishes will follow him in his retirement and our 
sincere hopes are that the days ahead will be replete with the 
joy that comes from a carefree mind. 

As one of his many western friends has written us, he is a 
gentleman of the old school, possessing nobility of character, 
a genial nature and deep loyalties. We echo this description 


Though he has dropped all active connection with us, it is 
needless to say that even in his retirement he remains a mem- 
ber of THE FINANCIAL Wor p’s family. 
your work, you good and faithful servant.”—Louis Guenther. 


Ertel Retires 


Finfoto 


FREDERICK H. ERTEL 
A Job Well Done 


“Well done was 
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broad movement of interest rates will 
be upward. In reflection of this de- 
velopment, the rate of return on.an- 
nuity contracts should also rise 
gradually. Although not as impor- 
tant an influence on the amount of 
income to be received from an an- 
nuity as the age of the annuitant, the 
level of interest rates is by no means 
a negligible factor. The prospect of 
higher interest rates over the next 
several years is, therefore, another 


good argument against accepting the 
first option. 

The alternative of leaving the pro- 
ceeds on deposit with the insurance 
company at 3% per cent interest is 


unusually attractive. Since the funds 
can be withdrawn on relatively short 
notice, this option actually represents 
a short term investment at a rate of 
interest far above that obtainable 
elsewhere, quality considered. It also 
provides an ideal solution of this inves- 


tor s proviem. The funds will be avail- 
able for later use in whatever manner 
the investor decides will fit his partic- 
ular circumstances and requirements. 

Annuities offer many advantages 
and under certain circumstances may 
provide an ideal solution to a par- 
ticular investment problem. But like 
every other type of investment, they 
must be considered in relation to the 
individual’s objectives and require- 
ments. 


Alleghany Bond Plan Approved 


A ssents to the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion’s plan of bond indenture read- 
justment have been received in excess 
of the required ratios and the plan 
has been declared effective. Com- 
pletion of this readjustment will re- 
sult in important changes in the 
status of all three bond issues of this 
company. 

The plan is an outgrowth of litiga- 
tion arising from the 150 per cent 
collateral maintenance covenants 
which has been pending since May, 
1939. Under the old indentures, the 
disposition of any excess income from 
the collateral for the bond issues was 
controlled by the 150 per cent ratio. 
On the basis of the present Alleghany 
holdings of about 1.8 million shares 
of Chesapeake & Ohio common stock 
(the corporation’s principal asset) 
and the regular $3 dividend rate 
which was established in 1940, the 
company has a surplus income—al- 
lowing for full interest requirements 
on all bonds and $500,000 for corpor- 
ate expenses and taxes—of over $1.2 
million per annum. 


INCOME INADEQUATE 


However, because of the great dif- 
ferences in the collateral pledged for 
the three. bonds, the 1944 and 1949 
maturities have been well protected 
while the collateral for the 1950 ma- 
turity has produced an income far 
from adequate to meet interest re- 
quirements on this issue. 

As long as the ratio of collateral 
in the trusts for the 1944 and 1949 
bonds was below 150 per cent of face 
value, Alleghany could not, under the 
old indentures, withdraw any surplus 
income from these trusts for the pur- 
pose of servicing the 1950 maturity. 
The collateral ratio for the 5s of 1944, 
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the best protected of the Alleghany 
bonds, has recently been less than 130 
per cent. On the other hand, when 
the 150 per cent ratio was exceeded, 
all income from the 1944 and 1949 
trusts accrued to the corporation re- 
gardless of interest requirements on 
these maturities. 

The worst features of this inden- 
ture set-up were (1) a recurring 
threat of bankruptcy due to the dif- 
ficulty of servicing the 1950 maturity 
(this necessitated the 1934 reorgani- 
zation under which interest payments 
on the 5s of 1950 were suspended un- 
til October, 1939) and (2) the ne- 
cessity for keeping substantial 
amounts of cash idle under the 1944 
and 1949 trusts. Despite the superior 
position of the 1944 and 1949 ma- 
turities, holders of these bonds had 
some cause for worry lest their col- 
lateral be impaired by withdrawals 
during bull markets when exception- 
ally high common stock valuations 
carried collateral ratios well above 
150 per cent. 

Under the plan which has been ap- 
proved’ the 150 ratio will be elimin- 
ated as the factor controlling disposi- 
tion of income. Collateral will be 
stabilized on a basis of 32.45 shares 
of C. & O. for each $1,000 bond of 
the 1944 maturity. Adjustments will 
be made with respect to the less im- 
portant collateral. While withdrawal 
provisions will continue under the 
1949 indenture, one-half of the col- 
lateral holdings subject to withdrawal 
will be “immunized.” This arrange- 
ment will “freeze” additional shares 
of C. & O. bringing the total immune 
from withdrawal to 28.27 shares of 
C. & O. per $1,000 bond of the 1949 
maturity. It will be noted that, in 
each case, an annual dividend of $2 


on C. & O. would cover interest re- 
quirements. As an incentive to hold- 
ers of the earliest maturity, the 1944 
bonds are to be made convertible in- 
to C. & O. stock at the rate of 22 
shares of C. & O. per $1,000 face 
amount to February 1, 1943, and 21 
shares thereafter to maturity. 

The under-collateralized 5s of 1950 
will receive substantially all of the 
assets held under injunction of the 
U. S. District Court, including large 
amounts of C. & O. stock and cash. 
In addition, the trustee for the 1950 
bonds will receive collateral released 
by cancellation of 1944 bonds, which 
will be allocated proportionately be- 
tween the 1949 and 1950 maturities 
as released. The collateral back of 
the 1950 bonds, recently around 30 
per cent, will thus be increased to ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the out- 
standing bonds. Furthermore, the 
trustee for the 5s of 1950 will hold 
cash or securities worth about $3 mil- 
lion in the income account for these 
bonds, which will be subject to pay- 
ment of the corporation’s expenses 
and various reserves, as well as pay- 
ment of interest on the 5s 1950. 


C. & O. DIVIDENDS 


The 1944 and 1949 trustees will re- 
ceive the income from the assets in 
their trusts; on each interest date 
they will pay the maturing coupon, 
set aside a full reserve for the next 
coupon, and turn over any balance to 
the 1950 income account. On the 
basis of indicated 1941 payments on 
C, & O. (including a probable extra), 
and as long as the regular C. & O. 
rate is maintained at $3, this will 
assure payments at the full 5 per cent 
rate on the 5s of 1950 and also per- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Bear market in dollar continues, as drop in purchasing 
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power gathers momentum. This is a factor that sooner or 


later will find much greater reflection in the demand for 


income-producing stocks. 


SEPTEMBER IS traditionally a much more active 
month, marketwise, than August, and the first 
trading sessions of the new month brought the first 
500,000-share day since August 8, carrying the 
industrial stock average to 128.31. At that point, 
two-thirds of the ground lost since attainment of 
the July 28 peak had been regained, and the sub- 
sequent irregularity (on reduced volume) was hardly 
surprising. 


IN GENERAL business, as well as the stock market, 
the current month is normally one of rising activity. 
But this year the figures, when available, may show 
but little rise in aggregate production over the 
August total, because in many lines Labor Day 
marked the change-over from peacetime output 
to the production of materials for the defense 
program. Not only have existing machines and 
factories been converted to munitions work, but the 
entirely new plants and equipment set up for gov- 
ernment business are getting increasingly into pro- 
duction. It might appear on the face of it that 
the latter would be superimposed on the recent 
level of output. But the fact is that material short- 
ages will be cutting more and more into the pro- 
duction of civilian goods, with the result that the 
country's aggregate turnout of manufactured goods 
of all kinds is unlikely to rise a great deal further 
than the levels currently prevailing. 


THE GOVERNMENT already is industry's biggest 
single customer, and its stature in this respect will 
not attain full growth until some time next year, 
at least. For the first time, defense expenditures 
in August crossed the billion mark, and this actual 
outflow of cash (as differentiated from mere appro- 
priations) will continue to increase in coming 
months. The fact that such a large proportion of 
these expenditures will be met by borrowing 
makes it clearly evident that a great deal of addi- 
tional fuel is still to be added to the fires of in- 
flation. Present schedules drawn up by the OPM 
envisage a Federal deficit in excess of $25 billion 
for 1942, and such schedules are likely to undergo 


further increases, rather than any reduction. No 
imagination is needed to realize the effect thereof 
upon the general price structure. 


~LEGISLATION TO control the price rise will be 


enacted, but it is certain that the law will conta‘n 
so many loopholes as to be largely ineffective. 
Especially working against maintenance of price 
stability will be the increasing shortage of civilian 
goods—at a time when payrolls (and thus public 
purchasing power) have risen to high levels. And 
as the price rises become more and more reflected 
in increased living costs, income-producing common 
stocks will probably experience a demand much in 
excess of anything seen in recent years. 


THE MARKET has been demonstrating for months 
that it can ignore unfavorable news developments, 
these being more than offset as a price influence 
by the reluctance of present owners of stocks to 
convert their holdings into idle cash. The necessity 
to keep funds employed during a wartime economy 
is forcibly shown by World War | experience, 
when the purchasing power of the dollar (as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) sank 
from an average of 144 for 1915 to a low of 
59.8 early in 1920. Under present conditions, the 
indications are that an even greater shrinkage will 
be seen before the current cycle has run its course. 
Latest figure for that index (July) was about | |3— 
a drop of over || points in five months. . 
DIVIDEND increases quite naturally have not kept 
pace with the rise in corporate earnings, nor are 
they likely to do so. Nevertheless, the trend is 
upward, providing a major advantage to the owner- 
ship of equities as compared with fixed-income 
bearing issues. Regardless of whatever minor price 
changes may be witnessed in coming weeks, as a 
longer term policy the investor will be on sound 
ground in retaining his liberal yielding common 
stocks of good grade, and in following a policy 
of not keeping any large amount of cash idle. 
—Written September 4; Richard J. Anderson. 
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INVENTORIES STILL RISING: No halt to the 
upward trend of manufacturers’ inventories has yet 
appeared, with the figures for July showing a 3!/> 
per cent advance over the level for June. The 
Conference Board's index (1935-1939 == 100) stood 
at 145.6 for the most recent month, representing 
a |5 per cent rise since the beginning of the year, 
and a 21!/, per cent gain over July of 1940. Ex- 
cept for iron and steel, all industries included in 
the compilation added to their stocks of goods on 
hand, with the widest increases occurring in the 


automobile, electrical and railway equipment in- 


dustries, and in textiles and housefurnishings. The 
figures are necessarily based on dollar values, and 
consequently a portion of the increase reflects ris- 
ing prices. But inasmuch as wholesale prices other 
than foods and farm products had risen only seven 
per cent from January to July, and the rise in the 
inventory index was |5 per cent, it is apparent that 
the expansion in actual physical volume of inven- 
tories has been substantial. As for the immediate 
future, the probabilities are that we will shortly 
witness a leveling-off in the figures on stocks of 
goods in manufacturers’ hands. One reason is that 
the defense industries will be using up raw mate- 
rials at an increasing rate. 
the OPM soon will doubtless take more positive 
action toward the prevention of further accumula- 
tion of a wide variety of materials by non-defense 
businesses. In more normal times, an inventory rise 
such as that witnessed in recent months would con- 
stitute a distinct danger signal. But under current 
conditions, as well as those expected to prevail for 
a considerable time to come, a comparatively high 
level is merely an accepted part of the general 
picture. 


NEW MODEL YEAR: Indications are that the 
automobile industry will change over to its 1942 
model year with weekly output for the transition 
period remaining at the highest levels which have 
been seen for a considerable number of years. 
The last week of August saw the end of 1941 model 
production, and total output for the week came to 
almost 40,000 units, which compares with the low 
point last year of 11,600 units, 12,900 for 1939 
and 13,800 for 1938. The OPM has announced 
tentative production maximums for the new model 
year aggregating 2,148,300 passenger cars—a cut 
of 49 per cent from the 4,223,732 cars turned out 
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And another is that 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


in the 1941 year. General Motors is to bear the 
brunt of the reduction, with a cut of 52.6 per cent. 
Maximums assigned to other important manufac- 
turers are: Chrysler, 51.8 per cent; Ford, 48.7 per 
cent; Studebaker, 30.9 per cent; Hudson, 26.9 per 
cent; Nash, 35.9 per cent; Packard, 16.9 per cent; 
Willys, 15.7 per cent. However, there is no assur- 
ance that actual production will reach even those 
limits, inasmuch as no materials priorities have been 
assigned to the manufacture of passenger cars, 
thus creating a very serious supply problem. Par- 
tially offsetting the smaller sales volume for the 
year ahead will be the sharply higher prices on the 
new cars. Announcements so far made suggest 
that initial price schedules will average from 15 to 
20 per cent higher than those of last fall. 


AIR LINES OVERCOMING HANDICAPS: 
Despite the fact that the domestic air transport 
companies are no longer able to secure the equip- 
ment needed to extend their operations—in fact, 
planes have been given up to the British, and 
schedules curtailed—passenger traffic continues to 
show impressive gains over year-ago levels. July's 
136.5 million revenue passenger miles flown repre- 
sents a new high for the year to date, and was 33 
per cent ahead of the same 1940 month. And 
with two exceptions, that percentage increase is 
the largest so far in 1941. January started out the 
year with a 25 per cent gain, followed by succes- 
sive monthly increases of 41 per cent, |7 per cent, 
30 per cent, 35 per cent, 29 per cent and (for 
July) 33 per cent. The explanation is that more 
complete utilization is being made of existing facili- 
ties, particularly with respect to seat occupancy. 
But there is a limit to the increases which can be 
effected along these lines, and if the recent peak 
traffic is to be exceeded by any significant margin 
during the 1942 season of heaviest travel, new 
equipment will have to be released to the trans- 
port companies. 


POWER OUTPUT 17% BETTER: Production 
of electric power in recent weeks has been running 
about |7 per cent ahead of this time last year, 
but a number of individual companies have been 
showing much more impressive gains than the aver- 
age for the country. North American Company's 
output, for instance, has shown an average increase 
of about 26 per cent for the most recent four 
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weeks; and New England Power, abcut 24 per cent. 
Similar improvement has been shown by American 
Water Works, with Columbia Gas & Electric, Com- 
monwealth & Southern, National Power & Light 
and Niagara Hudson Power all averaging better 
than 20 per cent during the four-week period. No 
important company has reported a decline from 
last year, for a considerable number of weeks. But 
systems serving territories not working on any sig- 
nificant amount of defense business are lagging 
behind the average for the country as a whole. 
Consolidated Edison is an example, with a four- 
week average increase of 4.5 per cent. 


STEEL REQUIREMENTS: The American Iron & 
Steel Institute estimates 1941 steel needs at 79.7 
million tons of ingots, a figure some 20 per cent in 
excess of the record 1940 output, and amounting 
to slightly less than 95 per cent of capacity. This 
estimate was arrived at by combining requirements 
of fifteen consuming groups, with a liberal added 
allowance for ‘miscellaneous’ users. These require- 
ments reflect some curtailment in output of civilian 
goods, but in view of the fact that these reductions 
have not gone into effect until very recently their 
effect is not large, and it is rather obvious how 
fantastically inaccurate were the estimates of steel 
needs made earlier in the year by some Govern- 
ment economists. Jobbers, the automobile and 
building industries, exports and the railroads are 
listed as the largest consumers, in that order. 


FOOD FOR BRITAIN: Although the lend-lease 
program is usually associated with airplanes and 
other implements of war, not all of our shipments 
to Great Britain fall in that category. We are 
currently sending food to the extent of about $2 
million daily. Important items include dairy prod- 
ucts (notably cheese and evaporated milk), lard 
meat, eggs and canned fish. It is anticipated that 
British food purchases will be increased shortly, 
with particular emphasis on dairy products, 
canned fish, dried fruits and vegetables (particu- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gerdiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Illinois Bell Telephone Ist 
1008 ........... 103%, 110 2.6% 


larly beans and peas) and canned tomatoes, pears 
and grapefruit. The extent of the program de- 
pends on the amount of our supplies and the avail- 
ability of adequate shipping space. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: The boll weevil is devas- 
tating the South's cotton crop. . . . Studebaker 
used car sales set a new record in the past mode} 
year. ... Greyhound Corporation has just ordered 
366 passenger buses to cost $5.4 million—Yellow 
Truck, American Car & Foundry, and General 
American Aerocoach (subsidiary of General Amer- 
ican Transportation) will share the business. . . . 
Stockholders of International Mercantile Marine 
have approved plan to refinance IMM bonds and 
simplify corporate structure of various subsidiaries. 
. . . Based on purchases in the first half, life insur- 
ance companies are investing about $2.7 million 
every business day in city and farm mortgages— 
this is about 23 per cent above a year ago, says 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America... . 
American Telephone & Telegraph received sub- 
scriptions for slightly more than 95 per cent of the 
$234 million convertible bond issue recently offered 
to stockholders. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 99 5.05% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//2s, 2003. 97 4.63 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 100 5.00 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 93 4.83 1024/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s, '77.. 103 5.33 105 


FOR PROFIT: 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, ‘52... 79 5.06 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, '52. 102 4.4 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 72 6.94 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, ‘'53........ 88 5.68 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 85 4.70 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOM E: 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum..... 100 5.00% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 43 5.23 48!\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 102 5.88 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 95 5.82 107!/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 82 4.87 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured. dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 84 365.95 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 42 7.14 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
West. Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 100 7.00 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'!/2% cum. 95 5.82 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 
STOCKS Recent —Indicated— ——Earnings—— 


Price Div. Yield 1940 1941 
Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 13 0.80 6.1 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 31 J2.00 65 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 21 1.40 66 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 92 5.00 5.4 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 38 3.25 8.6 4.31 b1.98 
Continental Can ....... 36 462.00 5.46 2.82 k2.88 
Corn Products ......... 53 3.00 5.6 3.11 b1.59 
First National Stores.... 39 2.50 6.4 h3.34 h3.06 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 51 3.00 5.9 4.11 b2.31 
General Foods ........ 40 2.00 5.0 2.77 b1.37 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the "Business Cycle" group. 
STOCKS Recent —Indicated— —Earnings—— 


Price Div. Yield 1°10 "941 
......... 25 $1.35 5.4%, $1.83 
Louisville Gas & E. "A". 21 1.50 7.4 2.34 j2.22 
Mathieson Alkali ....... 30 61.50 5.0 1.72 b1.10 
May Department Stores. 54 3.00 5.5 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 6.2 2.96 b1.38 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 5.3 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37. 3.00 ‘8.1 3.13 k3.51 
Standard Brands ....... 6 J050 8.3 0.71 b0.31 


Standard Oil of Indiana. 33 1.50 4.5 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 36 2.25 6.3 3.03 b2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 81 600 7.4 6.96 b1.74 
United Fruit .......... 72 4.00 5.5 5.10 b3.67 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §—Including extras. b—Half year. f—Fis- 
cal years ended Jan. |, 1941 and 1940. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1940 and 1941. j—I2 months to May 31. k—I2 


months to June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


STOCKS ‘Price, Dividend 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 31 $1.50 $2.84 b$1.34 
American Brake Shoe ..... 35 2.10 3.49 b1.66 
American Car & Foundry.. 32 ...  hD3.40 h5.23 
Anaconda Copper ....... 29 2.00 t4. tb2.63 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 35 1.50 4.0 b3.34 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 28 1.00 2.69 b1.89 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 69 5.00 14.04 b4.29 
20 2.25 3.10 b2.18 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 41 2.20 2.40 b1.58 
Commercial Solvents ..... 11 0.25 0.91 b0.34 
Crown Cork & Seal........ 24 0.50 3.90 b2.54 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 37 bale 5.05 r6.12 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 40 2.00 3.81 b2.08 
General Electric ......... 32 1.85 1.95 b0.90 


portfolios when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


STOCKS Price Dividend 
Glidden Company ....... 17 $1.00 k$I.56 b$0.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 26 0.50 4.09 b1.27 
Kennecott Copper ........ 38 2.75 +4.05 2.20 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 68 6.00 8.15 b6.36 


McCrory Stores 
Mesta Machine 


34 2.00 3.08 . 


National Acme .......... 19 1.00 4.40 b3.14 
New York Air Brake....... 39 3.00 4.04 b4.33 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 24 1.50 3.51 b1.30 
ce 9 0.25 1.21 b0.74 
Thompson Products ....... 29 1.75 5.17 b2.88 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 47 3.50 3.72 b1.93 
58 3.00 8.84 b5.60 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal year to Oct. 31, 1940. 


r—I2 months to July 31. s—I2 months to June 30. 
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THE TERM, SPAB, is now a part of our defense 
terminology. It’s the alphabetical designation for the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, super-defense 
agency created a short time ago. It may be too much 
to expect that it will solve present defense tangle. But 
note that it represents the broadest administrative con- 
trol yet established over the national economy. Powers 
are far-reaching, and of the long range variety. It makes 
possible planning on a scale not previously feasible. 


ATTENDANT SHUFFLE of personalities was rather 
complex, somewhat unexpected. These men were ap- 
parently shorn of some former power: Knudsen, Hill- 
man, Stettinius. Greatly increased stature went to Hen- 
derson and Donald Nelson. They are now the key 
administrative officials. Nelson was Director of Pur- 
chases for OPM. He’s a businessman—executive vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck. Right now, he’s on a 
leave of absence from that post. Still riding very high, 
of course, is Vice President Wallace. As chairman of 
SPAB, together with job of directing economic war- 
fare, he’s probably the key policy-making official. 


THE SO-CALLED “telegraph report” is due shortly. 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee has completed 
hearings on the resolution which, among other things, 
explored the advisability of permitting consolidation of 
all communication companies. 


IF YOU ARE a manufacturer without defense contracts 
and you need them to keep in business, now is the 
time to do something about it. Best procedure is to con- 
tact your nearest Defense Contract Service regional 
office. A list of these may be obtained by writing to 
Defense Contract Service, Office of Production Man- 
agement, Washington, D. C. 


ROOSEVELT-NOMURA conversations are appar- 
ently an outgrowth of recent sea conference between 
President and Prime Minister Churchill. Briefly, U. S. 
is asking Japan for an early showdown after some ten 
years of drift toward armed conflict. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1941 


Finfoto 


ROOSEVELT IS ASKING: (1) settlement of the 
“China Incident”; (2) withdrawal from naval bases in 
French Indo-China; (3) exit from the Axis; (4) co- 
operation to end arms race. In return, the following is 
promised: (1) end to economic penalties; (2) assur- 
ance of supplies for Japanese industry ; (3) financial aid 
if needed; (4) definite pledge of peace in the Pacific. 
The alternative? Economic strangulation—and perhaps 
war. 


INDICATIONS ARE that the 1941 tax bill will be 
law before October 1. It also appears that the new excise 
levies will go into effect on that date. 


MARITIME COMMISSION has moved to fix ship- 
ping priorities. All ships which cooperate with national 
defense by following approved trade routes, by carry- 
ing vital cargoes, and by charging reasonable rates will 
be issued warrants. These will entitle the holder to 
certain preferences ; for example: use of shore facilities, 
loading and discharging cargo, procurement of fuel, over- 
hauling and drydocking, etc. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
OPM’s Labor Division is still looking for an overall 
solution to “priorities unemployment.” . SEC’s re- 
organization division may be shifted to Philadelphia. 
. Companies with “excessive” metal inventories will 
soon be forced to give them up. . . . Auto-use tax will 
be enacted, but higher gasoline tax is definitely out. 
. Vice President Wallace is being groomed to suc- 
ceed Roosevelt in 1944. . . . Mobilization of doctors and 
dentists in time of emergency has been worked out. . . . 
Attorney General Biddle will make few changes in 
policies of his predecessor, Robert Jackson (latter is 
now on Supreme Court). . Hearings on gasoline 
situation before Senate committee may take a fortnight. 
. Treasury is not abandoning its long fight to secure 
right to tax State and municipal bonds. . . . Talk of a 

cut in office appliance output is premature. 
—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Plastic Parade 


Plastic bowling balls of standard 
weight are next, made from duPont’s 
“Lucite”’—they will be available in 
several colors, both transparent and 
solid. . . . A real improvement in 
Christmas tree ornaments is promised 
in the new “Fluor-Glo” decorations 
fashoned from the “Lumarith” plas- 
tic of Celluloid Corporation—these 
ornaments need no direct lighting but 
glow from reflected light, and are un- 
breakable, fireproof and unaffected by 
temperature or humidity. . . . Wo- 
men’s footwear for the coming spring 
will include models using more “Vin- 
yon” than leather—this synthetic fa- 
bric made by American Viscose was 
tested successfully for shoes and 
found to be suitable because it holds 
its shape even when wet... . The 
“Fibestos” plastic of Monsanto Chem- 
ical has been selected for making the 
handles for a new line of screw driv- 
ers—a sure-grip for both the hand 
and the steel driving rod will be 
featured. . . . The new plastic toy 
blocks for children will be brought 
out by Elgo Plastics, Inc., under the 
tradename of “‘Pylok’”’—the blocks are 
said to be absolutely tasteless, and 
colors cannot be licked or sucked off. 
. . . Miner’s, Inc., will next offer its 
“Liquid Make-Up” preparation as 
“Plastic Hosiery” for painting on legs 
—slogan: “Pour Yourself a Pair of 
Stockings.” 


Movie Pickings 


Warner Bros. Pictures will finance 
the musical comedy, “Banjo Eyes,” 
which will bring Eddie Cantor back 
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N, need to turn over food 
to see how it is browning in 
the new glass frying pans—the 
underside can be seen with- 


out disturbing the contents. 


to a Broadway stage for the first time 
since 1928—later on Warners will 
turn the show into a film-musical. .. . 
Reports are circulating to the effect 
that New York City will soon have a 
movie theatre devoted exclusively to 
the showing of advertiser’s films—ad- 
mission is expected to be by box-top 
or coupon. ... Dunningcolor has com- 
pleted three color release prints of 
“Broken Treaties,” the first of a 
series of historical shorts, which fea- 
ture Raymond Gram Swing as com- 
mentator — Columbia Pictures will 
handle the distribution of the films. 
. . . The large number of toy and 
clothing manufacturers which have 
obtained licenses to use “Dumbo of 
the Circus” suggests that an elephan- 
tine Christmas is ahead—Dumbo is a 
baby elephant and will be the key- 
note in most of the Christmas toy 
offerings. . . . A host of biographies 
of sports heroes are slated for the 
movies, with more likely to be an- 
nounced—already set are “Harmon of 
Michigan” by Columbia Pictures, 
“Lou Gehrig” by Samuel Goldwyn 
and “James J. Corbett” by Warner 
Bros. . . . Loew’s Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has not as yet given any title 
to its latest film which features Greta 
Garbo in the starring role—the only 
promise thus far is that Miss Garbo 
will appear for the first time in her 
life in a bathing suit... . “A new 
strange figure of femininity” will be 
introduced in Universal Pictures’ 
forthcoming sensation, entitled “Cap- 
tive Wild Woman”—there is no star 
in the picture other than “The Wild 
Woman.” 


Building Banter 


An improvement in_ rubberized 
flooring has been announced by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber — this 
variety is designed for powder plants 
for it prevents sparks when tools are 
dropped on the floor....A new 
washable paint which dries in an 
hour and usually covers in a single 
permanent coat is being introduced 
by U. S. Gypsum—it is recom- 
mended for smooth plaster or stucco 
surfaces, wallboard, cinder blocks or 
concrete. All-metal window 
frames with seasonal interchangeable 
panels for screens in summer and 
storm windows in winter are being 
offered by Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company—the frames are in- 
tended for permanent installation and 
are guaranteed to be warp-proof. . .. 
Micrometer accuracy of adjustment 
and controlled venting are the chief 
features of the new radiator valve of 
W. A. Russell & Company—in addi- 
tion the valve is said to be silent, dry, 
drip-proof and non-spitting. . . . The 
new “Sea Breeze” evaporative room 
cooler of Comfort Products Corpora- 
tion is the most compact of its kind 
—the single unit provides moist air 
in dry weather and dry air in damp 
weather... . / A fool-proof ‘“slam-pre- 
venter” is the description for the new 
door holder of The Bassick Company 
—it operates with absolute silence 
and has no parts which can break 
down or that will require adjustment. 


Illuminations 


A simplified electron microscope of 
high magnifying power has _ been 
patented by General Electric—from 
a pin-point focus, any image can be 
brought to light on a screen many 
thousand times beyond the range of 
the ordinary microscope. . . . Head- 
light glare, the cause of many auto- 
mobile accidents at night, is elimi- 
nated in the new polarizing headlight 
bulb perfected by Polaroid Corpora- 
tion—the beam of light projected by 
the new bulb vibrates on a single 
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plane, thus producing glareless shine 


which is nonetheless bright enough 
for unilluminated highways... . 


Westinghouse Electric is making 


progress with a line of fluorescent 
lamps especially designed for house- 
hold equipment—it is understood that 
electric stoves, refrigerators, washing 
machines and ironers of the future 
will each be equipped with built-in 
fluorescent lights. . . . The belief that 
the brilliant yellow light of the sodium 
vapor lamp will penetrate fog much 
farther than ordinary incandescent 
bulbs has been upset by a couple of 
G. E. researchers—following exten- 
sive tests it was discovered that there 
is no appreciable difference between 
the fog-penetrating power of the two 
kinds of light. . . . There is always 
something new in flashlights and the 
recent crop of patents shows no ex- 
ception—the improvements include 
(1) a flashlight with interchangeable 
red, white and blue reflectors, (2) a 
flashlight that requires no battery, but 
operates on power generated by a 
hand-operated set of gears and (3) a 
combination flashlight and electric fan, 
both operating from the same dry cell. 


Christenings 


Newest in candy rolls from Beech- 
Nut Packing is “Soft-Mints,” the 
first improvement in peppermint con- 
fections in years....A molding 
material developed by U. S. Rubber, 
especially for the backs of brushes, 
will be known as “Ekko.” . . . To 
take the place of the white and yellow 
paints now used to mark roads and 
highways, duPont has brought out a 
more brilliant color to be known as 
“Hi-Way Red.” - Compo Shoe 
Machinery has registered “Radio- 
matic” as its description for a new 
adhesive cement....A new fine 
grain photographic developer, which 
is claimed to increase the speed of 
films to ten times their normal 
“Weston” rating, will be introduced 
as “Speedol’ by Warren Photo Labo- 
ratories, the manufacturer. . . . Next 
in self-polishing floor waxes has been 
dubbed “Economite” by the Hall- 
Watson Company. ... An innova- 
tion in automobile battery chargers 
is the new “Golden Knight’ super- 
charger of Moto-Sway Corporation 
which determines the exact condition 
of a battery, and then charges it 
without removing it from the car. 

. Army parachutists provide the 
design for the new “Pat-Parachute” 
dolls of Elvy Kalep Company which 
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DIVIDENDS 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
October 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1941. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 

has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 1941. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 28, 1941. 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 


40¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 
30, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1941. 


E. A. BaILey 
Sept. 2, 1941 Treasurer 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


156th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 5, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
August 21, 1941 Treasurer 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share has been 
declared payable on the 15th day of October, 1941 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 
on the 23rd of September, 1941. 
F. G. WEBBER, 
‘ Secretary. 
Montreal, August 27, 1941. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., September 3, 1941. 
Dividends of 14% on the Preferred and 3% 
on the Common Stock of American Snuff Com- 
pany were today declared payable October 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1941. Checks will be mailed. 


W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 


SCHICK MAGAZINE REPEATING 


INJECTOR RAZOR COMPANY 
RAZO Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Directors have declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 31.25 per share on the New Pre- 
ferred Stock and a dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the New Common Stock of the Company, both 
payable September 25 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 15, 1941. 

QO. V. RODRIGUES 
September 3, 1941. Treasurer 


& Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 18, 1941 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1941, re 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1941, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 13, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 25, 1941. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable October 1, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at noon on September 13, 1941. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


can be tossed into the air and float 
downward supported by an official 
appearing ‘chute.... The floor 
sanding machine, which has been re- 
designed and modernized by the 
Hilger Company, will now be known 
as the “Hilco Streamliner,” instead 
of “Handy-Sandy.” ... Unique in 
new names for girdles to reduce the 
abdomen is that selected by I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Company—it will be 
known as “Persuede.” 


Odds & Ends 


A radioactive spark plug for auto- 
mobile engines has been patented by 
Firestone Tire & Rubber—the claim 
is that it will reduce gasoline con- 
sumption in a car because it enables 
quicker starting, smoother operation 
and greater power. ... The Bell 
Telephone Laboratories of American 
Tel. & Tel. recently perfected a dial- 
ing system for phone numbers which 
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operates like a cash register—as the 
keys are pressed down, the numbers 
are registered where they can be 
readily seen and checked for errors. 
... An unustial tie-up in advertis- 
ing is the new arrangement between 
P. Lorillard Company and Frank H. 
Lee Company—‘Lee” hats will be 
featured in a series of “tobacco 
browns,” the colors being taken from 
“Old Gold” cigarettes, “Briggs” and 
“Friends” tobacco, and ““Van Bibber” 
cigars. . . . General Electric has util- 
ized the principle of its electric heat- 
ing pads for the development of a 
new flying suit for aircraft pilots 
who have to soar at high altitudes— 
the entire suit is wired like an elec- 
tric pad, and the temperature can be 
adjusted to exactly the cold at vari- 
ous altitudes. . . . Red, white and 
blue railroad tickets, cut in the shape 
of a victory “V,” are being utilized 
by the Boston & Maine for excur- 
sions from army camps—one leg of 
the “V” is the “going” portion, and 
the other is for the “return,” while 
the conductor can use the apex of 
the “V” for his punches. 


Incidentals 


Caution will be the keynote of the 
coming fall advertising campaign for 
duPont’s and “Zerex”’ anti- 
freeze liquids for automobiles—buy- 
ers will be warned not to buy more 
than they need. ... As a move to 
help the packers who use its contain- 
ers, Continental Can is_ enclosing 
timely booklets with dividend checks 
to stockholders—the one now being 
sent out is about shrimps. . . . Elec- 
tro-plated coatings show real prom- 
ise as an outlet for silver, as a result 
of experiments conducted for a year 
by the American Silver Producers’ 
Research Project at the plants of 
Handy & Harman—-silverplated cans 
are now being produced, but tests will 
next have to prove that this type of 
container can be substituted for those 
plated with tin, nickel and aluminum. 
. . . General Motors has already pur- 
chased $150 million of Treasury 
Notes of Tax Series “B” to apply on 
its 1941 Federal taxes—this is the 
biggest purchase of these notes up to 
date. . . . The tongue-twisting vogue 
in popular songs, as reflected in the 
lyrics for the “Hut-Sut” tune, will 
apparently be continued — Mutual 
Music Society is introducing a new 
“double-talk” gem under the title of 
“Zahofazof.” 
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tone and the irregularity which has - | | 
been evident for sometime in the yj be 
speculative divisions of the list con- 
tinued. Further interest was evi- 85 a 
denced in the bonds of South and 80 A 
Central American countries and of 15 pea ones 
American corporations with large 
Latin American interests. Sao Paulo “TET 1940 b 
coffee realization 7s gained almost 4 
points to a new high and Cuban, 60 F h 
Mexican and other foreign bonds t 
were strong. 50 I 
1932 '33 "35 °36 '37 40; ON D k 
AMERICAN T. & T. 54s ‘yun, 1944 i 

Since arrangements were made for t 
the large issue of American Tele- G., M. & 0. BONDS \ 
phone convertible 3s, early redemp- On the basis of the long term bene-} | 
tion of the 5%4s, 1943, has been re- fits of the Mobile & Ohio merger,] | 
garded as a certainty. The bonds as well as temporary stimulation de- | | 
have, in effect, sold on a short term rived from defense activity in the} | 
basis for some months, the price de- road’s territory, the bonds in the] | 
clining gradually from the high of Gulf, Mobile & Ohio group are at- ) 
104 3/16 recorded last January. The  tracting considerable speculative at- 
market has been largely influenced by tention. Large gains in traffic are 
the fact that the call price drops from being recorded, indicating that fixed 
110 to par on November 1, 1941, charges will be earned about 2% 
and the belief that this high coupon times in 1941. Contingent interest on 
issue would be refunded at the earli- the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio income 
est opportunity after the removal of | mortgage 5s is also being earned by a 
the 10-point redemption premium. wide margin. 

Just before the holiday the man- Especially large gains have been }? 
agement decided that all of the pro- shown in forest products, long one of 
ceeds of the convertible debenture the predecessor company’s main traf- 
financing would be needed for addi- fic items, and in manufactured goods. 
tional working capital requirements, New traffic sources have also devel- 
but a November 1 call for the 5%s oped, including shipments of coke and 
was issued in anticipation of sale of other commodities in which the road 
an issue of long term debentures formerly did little or no business. In 
specifically for this purpose. As is large part, these traffic gains reflect 
customary in such cases, these bonds expenditures under the defense pro- 
are now quoted in 32nds of a point. gram, which cannot be expected to 
They still command a small premium _ last indefinitely. However, the man- 
representing their value as short term agement is reported to be using sur- 
paper, which is in line with the ex- plus funds to buy in outstanding 
tremely low yields currently prevail- bonds, which may result in substan- 
ing for such media. tial reduction of funded debt before 

NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 
Pye ee the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 
Issues: Offering Underwriters Date Due 

Commonwealth Telephone Co....16,071 shs. $5 cum. pfd........... Bonbright & Co. et al...Sept. 13 

Northern Natural Gas...........355,250 shs. $20 par common..... Blyth & Co. et al....... Sept. 13 

T. A. Tomasini, San Fran., Calif..$20 million Sept. 3 
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the end of the period of abnormal 
traffic. 

In addition to the better known is- 
sues, the income debentures of the 
New Orleans Great Northern, a 
leased line, have possibilities as a 
radical speculation, but are subject to 
the disadvantages of a relatively inac- 
tive and thin market. If Gulf, Mobile 
preferred is placed on a dividend 
basis, as is generally expected, these 
income bonds will be in line for pay- 
ments under the terms of the lease. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PR. 5s 


American & Foreign Power de- 
benture 5s have recently been actively 
traded at levels close to the year’s 
high of 631%. The increasing impor- 
tance of our trade relations with 
Latin America has improved the mar- 
ket background for this speculative 
issue, and the plans for refinancing 
the floating debt have also been 
viewed constructively. The company 
has filed with the SEC an application 
for issuance of $15 million 3 per cent 
notes, to mature in five equal annual 
installments. It is proposed to ex- 
change these for outstanding notes of 

like amount, held by Electric Bond & 

Share and a group of banks. The 
latter mature October 26, 1942, and 
bear interest at the rate of 334 per 
cent to October 26, 1941, and 4 per 
cent to maturity. 

The court orders directing partial 
interest payments on the mortgage 
bonds of the Chicago & North West- 
ern have been amended. There is no 
change in the amount of the pay- 
ments, as previously outlined in this 
column, but the time of the disburse- 
ments has been advanced. The sched- 
ule for presentation gf coupons for 
stamping and payment extends from 
September 1 to November 30, de- 
pending upon the particular security 
held. | 

International Hydro-Electric 6s re- 


covered to levels around 33 following 
their 4-point decline of the previous 
week. In addition to the uncertain- 
ties under the Public Utility Act, 
there are several reasons for the poor 
market performance of these bonds, 
some of which were indicated in a 
recent statement by I. L. Moore, 
president of the company. Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric will be unable 
to cover its bond interest require- 
ments, according to this statement, 
because of a reduction in dividend 
payments beginning with the Sep- 
tember quarter, by Gatineau Power 
Company, a_ subsidiary. Receipts 
from this source will be further re- 
duced by the 15 per cent withholding 
tax under the new Canadian law. 

It is estimated that these decreases 
will result in current income running 
about 15 to 20 per cent short of re- 
quirements for bond interest and cor- 
porate expenses. ‘‘For the time be- 
ing, the system is drawing on its cash 
resources in order to make up the 
balance required to meet its interest 
payments.” 


Implementing the 
Good Neighbor Policy 


Aicive in accordance with the 
Good Neighbor Policy, the U. S. 
Maritime Commission recently an- 
nounced the allocation of nine United 
States flag ships to carry coal to 
South America, where a shortage 
exists due to war conditions. 

The nine vessels, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 60,000 tons, are to 
haul coal from Hampton Roads 
(Va.) ports to those on the east coast 
of South America. Strategic defense 
materials will make up the return trip 
cargoes. Until their complete with- 
drawal from the trade, British tramp 
freighters carried virtually all the coal 
to South America. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Iss Amount Date 

American * Tel. & Tel. Co. 5%s, 

Entire Nov. 1, 1941 
Pr... Copper Mining Co. 

$990,000 Oct. 1, 1941 
Bellows Falls. Corp. 

Dravo 6s, 1950.. 192,000 Oct. 1, 1941 
Duluth, Missabe & Tron 

Range Ry. Ist 8%s 1962.. 600,000 Oct. 1, 1941 


George Washington Hotel 
Corp. (Winchester, Va.) 1st 

Gildred Building Co. (San 
Diego, Calif.) Ist 6s, 1943 

Gulf States Steel Co. lst 


30,000 Sept. 1, 1941 
Entire Sept. 1, 1941 


79,000 Sept. 22, 1941 
Litchfield & Madison Ry. Co. 
1st 16,000 Nov. 1, 1941 
National Power & Light Co 
2,459,000 Sept. 29, 1941 


Amount Date 
Issue Redemtion 
New Haven Ist & 
; 4%s, Entire Sept. 1, 1941 


New York, Erie & 
Western Coal & RR. Co 


Ist extd. A 5%s 1942.... Entire Nov. 1, 1941 
New York & Richmond Gas 
Co. ist ref. A 6s, 1951.. Entire Nov. 1, 1941 


North American Can Corp. eq. 
series 1938 due 
Rainier Brewing Co. “ist” & 
— tr. 5s, dated Sept. 15, 


Entire Sept. 15, 1941 


$179,000 Oct. 15, 1941 
Superior Oil Co. deb. 3%s, 
100,000 Oct. 1, 1941 
Waskingtes Railway & Elec- 
tric Co. cons. 4s, 1951.... 185,000 Dec. 1, 1941 
Wisconsin Power &- Light 
Ce; ist A Ge, 1006...005.<. Entire Sept. 27, 1941 
Wood, Alexander & James, 
28,500 Oct. 1, 1941 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH 
House on 4% highly cultivated acres, 7 bed- 
rooms, 6 baths, living room 20’-x 42°; sell at 
amazing sacrifice. Write particulars and photos. 
GEO. N. SHAFER 
Room 1917, 250 W. 57th St., New York City 


WASHINGTON—Country Estate, 6 bedrooms, 
3 baths, lovely grounds, garage with living 
quarters. Priced for quick sale at $25,000. 


BENHAM-ERICSON, INC., Washington, Conn. 


FLORIDA 


Homes $2,500-$25,000. (Year's rent $200 up 
furnished.) 950-acre farm, $25,000. Sell—ex- 
change. Settling estate. Write: 

MRS. HOWARTH, DELAND, FLA. 


NEW JERSEY 


GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE, one of the finest in 
near-by Northern Jersey, has 28 acres with large 
lake. Here one can enjoy living in g®rgeous 
setting. Recently 5,000 pheasants a year were 
profitably raised in modern pheasant runs. Stone 
house, 100 years old, beautifully modernized; 
study and living room, each with fireplace; large 
dining room, breakfast rooms, model kitchen, 
recreation room, lavatory; owner’s suite of two 
bedrooms, two tiled bathrooms, sitting room, has 
separate stairway; four charming guest rooms, 
two tiled bathrooms, maid’s quarters with bath; 
second floor sun porch overlooks lake, velvety 
lawns, gardens, gorgeous trees, shrubbery; Sum- 
mer house on island in lake is cool spot on hottest 
day or evening; four-car garage, old stone black- 
smith shop; adjoining tennis court is rustic bar 
and entertaining room; two complete gardeners’ 
cottages, cow barn, modern brooder house; recent 
appraisal of this gentleman's delightful home and 
farm at several times today’s price. Photos and 
appraisal available. Will sell exquisite furnishings. 
Price $45,000. One of the greatest values ever 
offered hereabout. 
WARREN ALLABOUGH 
31 N. Broad St. Ridgewood, N. J. 
Telephone: RIdgewood 6-4800 


NEW YORK 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 


Suffern, New York: Corner, 50x125, 7-room 
stucco house, enclosed porch, oil burner, 2-car 
garage. Near schools, churches, shopping center. 
Within one hour’s commuting distance to New 
York. Reduced for quick sale from $12,000 to 
$10,000. Write: 127 Lafayette Avenue, Suffern, 
New York. 


OKLAHOMA 


I. A. VIERSEN—ELK CITY, OKLAHOMA 
specializes in the sale of ranches and possible oil 
bearing properties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


187-ACRE Lancaster Co. farm, stone house, bank 
barn, tobacco shed, corn barn, garage, milk house, 


cattle shed 18x50; 40 acres meadow, 47 acres 
woodland, 100 acres tillable; $9,000. Request 
catalogue. 


McCLURE BROS., QUARRYVILLE, PA. 


VIRGINIA 


80-Acre Blue Grass Farm, 5 miles from Staunton, 
9-room brick home, barns, etc. Valuable spring, 
taxes $38 annually. price $8,500. Long terms. 


J REID 
BENNETT REALTY tO. LYNCHBURG, VA. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1941 
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FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


Accurate Touch Typewriting 

18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. Also 
for Secretaries who wish to increase 
their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. : 


7 Pre-Planned Portfolios 

With Analyses 

A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $100,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 


Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 
A Tested Plan for Future Security 


Booklet describing the modern and 
easy way to save safely. All savings 
fully insured up to $5,000.00 by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Dividends compounded 
semi-annually. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Offering Prospectus 

400,000 shares 5% First Preferred 
Stock Cumulative, par value $25.00 
per share. Offering price is $27.00 
to yield 4.63%. Subject to change. 


Opening an Account 

Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


How to Get 3!/,% on Your Savings 

In 22 years this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
3!/,%. Current financial statement on 
request. * 


Complete Comfort and 

Cleanliness in Your Home 

This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low cost home 
heating and air conditioning systems. 
Available to present and prospective 
home owners. 

A Year's Record of Progress 


Balance sheet of the largest savings 
and loan association serving the South- 


west. Current dividend rate 3!/-% 
per annum. 
24 


Ainmerican Tel. & Tel. is another 
company that has broken with pre- 


cedent in its financing plans. For 
many years, the bond issues of this 
giant were handled by J. P. Morgan 
& Company, and subsequently by the 
latter’s successor in the underwriting 
field, Morgan Stanley & Company, 
Inc. But turning away from its form- 
er practice of negotiated deals, Tel. & 
Tel. later in the month will ask for 
competitive bids on an issue of $95 
million of new bonds, to be sold to 
refinance the outstanding debenture 
5%s of 1943. This issue becomes 
callable at 100 on November 1, next; 
call price at present is 110. 

In the electric power and light hold- 
ing company field, of course, competi- 
tive bidding is compulsory, under the 
rules of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. But no such regula- 
tions extend to communications com- 
panies, nor to industrial enterprises. 

Heretofore, Morgan Stanley & 
Company has refrained from com- 
petitive bids for financing business. 
But it is understood that this pre- 
cedent, also, will be broken, and that 
Telephone’s traditional banker will 
form an underwriting group to sub- 
mit a bid for the new bonds. Another 
group is expected to be headed by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company (leading 
proponent of competitive bidding) 
and a third by Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler. 

The last time that American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph raised funds pub- 
licly was in 1936, when (though a 
group headed by Morgan Stanley) it 
sold $140 million of 3%4s. Earlier 
this year, of course, the company 
offered its stockholders $234 million 
of convertible 3s, and has received 
subscriptions for slightly more than 
95 per cent of the total issue. 


x * 


Masonite Corporation has sold 
35,000 shares of 4% per cent pre- 
ferred stock. Price to the public was 
102. Of the net proceeds, $1,897,157 
will be used to redeem 18,419 shares 
of 5 per cent preferred stock now out- 


-standing and the balance to construct 


or acquire additional equipment and 
plant facilities, or to be added to 
working capital. | Approximately 
$750,000 will be applied to the con- 
struction of a power plant, and ap- 


proximately $650,000 to the exten- 
sion and improvement of the com- 
pany’s plant at Laurel, Miss. 

Capitalization upon completion of 
this financing and after giving effect 
to the redemption of the 5 per cent 
stock, will consist of the 35,000 
shares of 4% per cent preferred stock 
and 539,210 shares of no par com- 
mon stock. The company has no 
funded debt. 

The underwriting group handling 
the financing included Blyth & Com- 
pany; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Dean Witter & Company; 
Wells-Dickey Company and others. 


kk 


Commonwealth Telephone Com- 
pany (Madison, Wis.) has filed a 
registration statement for 16,071 
shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock, $100 par value. Of this stock, 
13,071 shares will be offered to hold- 
ers of the company’s $6 preferred 
stock on the basis of one share of 
new preferred for each share of $6 
preferred held, plus a cash adjust- 
ment. 

Such of the 13,071 shares as are 
not issued under the exchange offer, 
together with the remaining 3,000 
shares, will later be offered publicly. 
The underwriters will include Bon- 
bright & Company and Paine Webber 
& Company. 


PIPE LINE COMPANIES 


Continued from page 6 


Earnings were affected even more 
adversely than deliveries. Eureka in- 
curred deficits in 1925, 1926, 1932, 
1936 through 1938, and 1940. Al- 
though most of the other enterprises 
managed to stay out of the red, their 
profits dropped far below the levels 
witnessed during the early nineteen- 
twenties. Northern Pipe Line, for 
example, earned only $29,274 in 1938 
against $482,167 in 1922; Indiana 
Pipe Line reported a profit of $26,- 
484 last year against $985,468 in 
1927. 

In the last several years, however, 
the tide has turned for some of these 
companies. The first favorable in- 
fluence to make its appearance was 
the huge increase in production of 
crude oil in Illinois. Unrestricted out- 
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put in that area had a disastrous ef- 
fect on prices, and thus it became 
profitable for Eastern refiners ordin- 
arily dependent on other regions for 
their crude supplies to buy Illinois oil. 
This increased the amount of busi- 
ness done by pipe line companies. 

Not long after the outbreak of the 
war, tanker rates started to soar. 
Normally refiners located on the East 
Coast receive their crude supplies by 
tanker from Texas and Louisiana at 
a cost of say 39 cents a barrel, where- 
as the present tariff on trunk pipe line 
shipments from Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas to New Jersey is 67% 
cents a barrel. Tanker rates reached 
such a high level that it became 
profitable to increase pipe line deliv- 
eries. No sooner had this abnormal 
situation ended than a similar result 
was again brought about by transfer 
of a number of United States tankers 
to England. Receipts of crude by 
pipe line at New Jersey refineries 
rose from 4.9 million barrels in 1938 
to 7.7 million barrels last year. 


AID TO INDEPENDENTS 


All this has been of material as- 
sistance to the independent pipe line 
operators. Deliveries by Buckeye 
Pipe Line rose from 38.1 million bar- 
rels in 1938 to 45.6 million in 1939, 
and set a new record last year at the 
level of 78 million barrels. New 
York Transit’s 1940 deliveries were 
the best since 1923; this company’s 
runs had previously fallen from 17 
million barrels in 1919 to 2.1 million 
in 1934. 

Buckeye earned only $2.36 a share 
in 1938, the lowest level in many 
years if not for all time. Last year, 
however, the company’s net equaled 
$5.09 a share, the most favorable 
showing since 1930. New York Tran- 
sit’s 1940 earnings were the best since 
1929. 

However, there is little basis for 
anticipating indefinite continuance of 
these favorable operating conditions 
and earnings results. It is virtually 
certain that they will prove tempo- 
rary, due to construction of additional 
pipe lines and tankers, and the bon- 
anza now being enjoyed by pipe line 
companies in the Appalachian region 
may never be repeated. Considering 
this factor, the limited marketability 
of these equities and the exceptionally 
sharp decline which has been wit- 
nessed over the past decade in earn- 
ings per barrel of petroleum trans- 
ported, there seems little incentive for 
investment in pipe line enterprises. 
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The rally which has been in pro- 
gress for the past several weeks ap- 
pears typical of such moves as they 
have occurred within recent years— 
a slow and rather irregular upward 
trend accomplished on very small 
volume. Patience, always a virtue in 
stock market operations, is at a 
premium today. Not since the early 
or middle nineteen-twenties has the 
speculator been subjected so consis- 
tently to long periods of waiting, with 
many false starts but little decisive 
action. 

It is nevertheless quite as true as 
ever that definite trends underlie the 
seemingly aimless wandering of stock 
prices. If the premise be accepted 
that the major trend and the second- 
ary trend are now pointing upward, 
there is little need for concern regard- 
ing minor declines, and Hittle to be 
gained through impatience when 
minor rallies fail to make sigificant 
progress. 

Technical indications that 
prices will probably exceed the July 
28-August 1 peaks within another 
few weeks. Thereafter a test of the 
138.12 and 35.90 levels should be 
witnessed, and it would not be at all 
surprising (barring a marked infla- 
tionary trend) if these points should 
prove rather formidable _ barriers. 
There is no reason to believe that they 
cannot be penetrated, but such a de- 


velopment might require a number of 
weeks; possibly even two or three 
months. 

It is conceivable that the July- 
August peaks will stand for some 
time to come, though the weight of 
evidence now at hand does not sup- 
port this thesis. Until prices recover 
to 130.06 and 30.88, it will be pos- 
sible to regard the minor dip of early 
August as the potential first leg of an 
intermediate reaction. Had this de- 
cline lasted a few weeks longer, and 
proceeded somewhat farther (par- 
ticularly in the rail average), there 
would be more basis for caution. 

If prices should now fall below the 
124.90 and 29.73 levels, such action 
would complete the cycle of a decline, 
a rally failing to exceed the previous 
tops, and another decline violating the 
lowest points reached on the original 
move. However, the dip from 
August 1 to 11 in the rails occupied 
only eight trading days, and had an 
extreme closing range of only a little 
over one point. It is difficult to 
assign sufficient importance to a move 
of these proportions to justify the 
belief that penetration of its lower 
limits would signal an intermediate 
downtrend. Thus’ it seems reason- 
ably safe to assume that no change 
will be witnessed in the secondary 
trend in the near future.—IlVritten 
September 3; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S opinion on the stock market. 
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American Seating Company 


Continental Motors Corporation 


Earnings ond Price Range (AMZ) 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 
Incorporated: New Jersey, 1927, to succeed 
a business established in 1899. Office: Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1940): about 2,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$1,380,000 
Capital stock (no par).......... 221,062 shs 


PRICE RANGE 


FICIT PER GHARE 


1933 34 37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


*Long-term notes. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of seating equipment for 
schools, churches and theatres; also makes motor bus seats 
and distributes school supplies. The business is highly seasonal 
in character, the third quarter normally being by far the 
most profitable of the year. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$4.5 million; cash items, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $26.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid at various rates from 1926 
to 1930; omitted thereafter until December, 1936. 

Outlook: Despite strong trade status, earnings will probably 
continue erratic due to wide fluctuations in volume of con- 
struction of schools, ¢hurches and other public buildings. 
Income from distribution of school supplies is more stable; 
usually provides one-fourth of gross. 

Comment: Specialty nature of business indicates that the 
stock involves substantial speculative risks. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nanos OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's 


=. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
_ ae D$0.40 D$0.19 $1.07 $0.18 $0.66 None 7%— 2% 
1935 as D0.23 0.09 1.18 0.59 1.63 None 21%— 4% 
0.01 0.10 1.37 1.19 2.67 $2.50 28%—18 
-46 0. 1.43 0.69 72.88 1.25 9 
D0.14 D0.14 0.92 0.44 1.08 0.50 23%— 7% 
a DO.15 D0.09 1.16 0.90 1.82 0.50 20 —9 
0.48 D0.02 0.78 0.83 2.07 0.50 11%— 5 
0.7 0.54 t0.50 t10%— 7% 


*Based on 202,875 shares 1932-1936; present capitalization thereafter. After surtax. 
tTo September 3, 1941. 


Chicago Mail Order Company 
: Earnings and Price Range (CML) 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 


incorporated: 1902, Illinois, as the Chicago 30 | PRICE RANGE 
Mail Order & Millinery Co., succeeding 20 

business established in early 1890's. Present 

title adopted 1906. Office: 511 S. Paulina 10 


Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): 1,817. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non * 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 341,181 shs 1933 "34°35 "36 37 °38 1940 


Business: The fourth largest mail order unit. Sells a fairly 
wide line, including “hard” goods, but specializes in popular 
priced wearing apparel for men, women and children. Busi- 
ness was formerly conducted entirely on a cash basis, but 
company has recently followed the trend toward instalment 
selling. About 80% of volume is accounted for by rural dis- 
tricts. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
28, 1940, $4.3 million; cash, $553,888; marketable securities, 
$178,257. Working capital ratio, 3.6-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $14.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying dividends 1929, 1931-32, 1934-40; 
no stated basis. 

Outlook: Sales generally follow trends of farm income, but 
competition from larger mail order houses tends to restrict 
gains in periods of high rural purchasing power. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more speculative 
commitments in the mail order group. 


EARNINGS, ~ PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*Half year ended: une 30 . 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.35 $1.67 $2.02 $1.00 19 — 8% 
19B5......0002---0- 0.61 1.72 2.33 2.00 35 —15 
0.81 2.05 2.86 2.87% 33%—25% 
0.27 1.23 1.50 1.50 
D0.44 1.07 0.63 0.25 8% 
D0.28 1.19 0.91 1.00 14 — 9% 
0.30 0.62 0.92 0.25 12%— 6% 
DO.26 wt tNone ts%— 5 


*Pates are approximate. 7+ To September 3, 1941. 


Camings and Price Range (CMR) 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 


8 
Incorporated: 1917, Virginia. Office: Mus- 6 
kegon, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 

0 


PRICE RANGE 


Wednesday in January at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Number of stockholders (December 


31, 1940): 27,700. pear ends Oct 31 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... *$691 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 3,000,000. 


$2 
*RFC loan. 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 37 ‘38 1940 


Business: Primarily an engine maker. In 1939 fiscal year, 
agricultural equipment took 30% of sales, trucks, 18%; pas- 
senger cars 16% and aircraft 13%. Production of engines for 
military aircraft and tanks is expanding sharply under defense 
program stimulus. 

Management: Under progressive leadership of President 
C. J. Reese. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital January 30, 
1941, $2 million; cash, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $2.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Payments made 1917-20 and 1924-29. 
None since. 

Outlook: Substantial participation in defense work promises 
large sales volume over the next several years. Despite heavy 
taxation, improved operating efficiency should permit increased 
earnings. 

Comment: Although large capitalization will limit per share 
earnings, and the stock will continue in a decidedly speculative 
category, improvement in its statistical position is indicated. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year 

Qu. ended Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
*... TD$0.37 *... tD$0.44 D$0.81 2%— 
| 7D0.19 tD0.23 D0.42 2%— % 
D$0.02 D0.02 D$0.02 D0.20 DO. 26 4— 2% 
D0.01 0.03 0.02 D0.01 % 
LE D0.07 DO0.01 DO.06 DO0.09 D0.23 %&% 
D0.06 0.01 D0.01 D0.02 DO0.08 15% 

eas 0.03 0.04 0.06 0.07 0.20 4%— 2 
0.17 0.23 t4%— 2% 

* Not available. + Six months. {To September 3, 1941. 


Lane Bryant, Incorporated 


Earnings and Price Range (LNY) 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as successor to 15 | 


New York corporation of same name. Office: 10 PRICE RANGE 

16 W. 40th Street, New York City. Annual 1 O—-o-O— 

meeting: Second Monday in September. 

Number of stockholders (August 1, 1940): 0 Fiscal year ends May 31 $4 

Preferred, 240; common, 925. EARNED PER SHARE $2 

7% cum. div. DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
series ( shs ‘38 '40 1941 

Common stock (no par).......... 126,979 shs 


*Redeemable at $110 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of some 22 stores and rented de- 
partments, which distribute shoes and women’s and children’s 
apparel, in various cities and towns in the East and Mid- 
west. Also operates a mail order division in New York City. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1941, 
$2.8 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 2.8-to-1. 
Book value of common stock, $20.80 a share. 

Dividend Record: Full preferred payments each year since 
issuance in 1928. Common payments 1929-32, 1937 and 1941. 

Outlook: Trends in urban merchandising costs and general 
business conditions in the areas served continue to be the 
primary earnings determinants. 

Comment: Statistical factors make shares more speculative 
than most merchandising issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ise: Calendar Year —, 


al 

Half year ended: Nov. 30 May 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 

SPs $0.43 1934.... $0.89 $1.32 None 14%— 5 
D0.27 1935.... 0.15 D0.12 None —5 
D0.005 1936. 1.035 1.03 None 18%— 7% 
DRshapeownnend 0.36 937 1.15 1.51 $0.50 — 5 
D0.43 1938 D0.76 D1.19 None 3% 
D1.64 1939 DO0.89 D0.75 None 5%— 3% 
0.08 1.24 None 3% 
1.28 1941.... 1.57 2.85 *0.75 “13 —7 


*To September 3, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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SUGAR PROFITS 


Concluded from page 8 


fixed the price for their raw material, 
there will also be set a maximum 
price for the refined product after 
public hearings on this point have 
been held. For the 1934-1939 period, 
the gross spread between raw and re- 
fined prices averaged 0.844 of a cent 
a pound. Now, with the increased 
costs of bone charcoal, bags, cartons 
and other such items, refiners feel 
that a spread of at least 1.1 cent will 
be necessary if reasonable profits are 
to be secured. Hence, the earnings 
outlook for refining companies is en- 
tirely in the lap of the Government, 
and no prediction of the outcome can 
be offered. 

Summing up, Cuban cane pro- 
ducers should be able to continue the 
improvement over the very mediocre 
results of recent years, although this 
has been largely discounted in the 
present prices of this speculative 
group of shares. The Puerto Rican 
companies, which have characteris- 
tically occupied a better earnings 
position than the Cuban growers, also 
are facing better profits—for the im- 
mediate future, at least. But here the 
outlook is clouded by the recently 
enacted Puerto Rican law limiting 
corporate land ownership to 500 
shares, the enforcement of which 
would strip them of a large part of 
their growing greas. Among the 
producing groups, the best position 
is occupied by the domestic beet 
companies. 

Prospects for the refiners, of 
course, will not be clarified until the 
OPACS acts on the refined sugar 
price. 


Exit for Axis in Brazil? 


According to C. V. Whitney, board 
chairman of Pan American Airways, 
Brazil recently granted such ex- 
tensive operating rights to her own 
airline, Panair do Brazil, that Ger- 
man airlines in that country may soon 
be relegated to “insignificance.” He 
further declared that the Brazilian 
system is being equipped—and per- 
sonnel is being trained—by U. S. 
factories and experts. 
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Rising Prices and Higher 
Taxes Give Cue to Check 
Your Holdings 


ISING prices, commodity speculation, soaring taxes and tighten- 

ing government controls designed as a brake on developing in- 
flationary tendencies are your cue to take prompt steps for the 
protection of your capital and income. 


Fore-sighted investors check and re-check their holdings constantly, 
for they realize that, regardless of how effective the government’s 
efforts to shape our economic structure may prove, they will influence 
the operations and profits of every corporation. If you are to guard 
your capital you must follow a flexible program that can be readily 
adapted to every important alteration in the prospects for each issue 
in your portfolio. 


Seasoned investors today follow professional guidance. They realize 
that, while the necessity for prompt and thorough action is obvious 
to any one, the actual determination of just what to do is a job for 
the expert student of economics—for an organization, in fact, that 
devotes its entire time and energies to the collection, analysis and 
interpretation of every obtainable scrap of significant data. That is 
why they are turning to Financial World Research Bureau, which 
keeps the portfolios of its clients under constant scrutiny and tells 
them just what to do—and when to do it. 


E A PRACTICAL investor. Enroll today as a client and experi- 

ence for yourself the satisfaction that comes from knowing that 
you will be told, promptly and clearly, exactly what program to follow 
—when and what to sell or buy in order to keep your investments 
properly balanced—how to guard your capital and fortify your income 
against the impact of higher taxes and increasing living costs. 


For the regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost modified supervisory service for 
portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


—————-—CLIP AND MAIL—— — — — 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Sept. 10 | 


Mail the Booklet to- ‘| 
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American Colortype Company 


Ilinois Central Railroad Company 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 95 ings and Price (AOY) 
Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Office: All- | 20 


wood, Clifton, N. J. Annual meeting: Third | '5 
Monday in May. Number of stockholders 10 —e 
(August 31, 1941): Preferred, 150 5 


>; com- 


mon, 1,200). C EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization Funded debt. -7$750,000 
referred stoc’ par).. ,443 shs 

Common stock ($10 par)......... 156.886 shs $9 


*3%% serial notes, due March 1, 1942-46 1933 "34 °35 36 37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
inclusive. {Dividends cumulative only if 


earned; redeemable at $105. 


Business: Engaged in high grade art and commercial color 
printing and lithographing. Products are used for magazine 
covers, calendars, mail order and other catalogues, greeting 
cards and various types of advertising matter. Customers 
include duPont, Kresge, Montgomery Ward and Woolworth. 

Management: Long identified with the industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $2.5 million; cash, $364,784. Working capital ratio: 
3.8-to-1. Book value of common, $21.71 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
following 1937 recapitalization. Varying common dividends 
1908-11, 1914, 1916-31. Resumed in 1940; no stated basis. 

Outlook: Widening use of color in printing of all kinds jis a 
favorable long term factor, but general business trends will 
continue to determine year-to-year operating swings. 

Comment: Earnings and dividend record indicate the specu- 
lative nature of the common stock. 


Years ended Dec. 1935 1936 1937 1941 

*Earned per AJ $0.11 $1.03 $1.47 sree Tr 

None None None None None None 0.25 $0.60 
rice Range: 

6% 9% 16% 235% 9% 8% 9% 18% 

2% 25% 7% 5% 4% 5 542 t642 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. {Includes 15c each payable September 15 and 
December 15, 1941. {To September 3, 1941. 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 


i Earnings and Price Range (IL) 


Incorporated: 1851, Illinois. Office: Chicago, 40 

Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday [30 } PRICE RANGE 
in May. Number of stockholders (December 20H 

81, 1940): Preferred, 3,267; common, 13,688. 40 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .$365,077,005 0 


tPreferred stock 6% non cum. $4 
conv. “A” ($100 par)....... 186,457 shs ees 0 
Common stock ($100 par)...... 1,357,995 shs ———— 


tConvertible share for share into common. 


1933 ‘34 "35 ‘36 37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
Callable at $115 per share. 


Business: Main line of this important railroad system con- 
stitutes the shortest route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and 
other large cities in the South. Length of lines, 6,545 miles. 

Management: New policies and economies effected in recent 
years are beginning to show results. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $7.6 million; cash, $12.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of common, $144.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good record from 1860 to 1931; regular 
preferred dividends and large payments on common stock for 
many years. No payments on either issue since 1931. 

Outlook: Traffic reflects general conditions in Mississippi 
Valley; also activity in Illinois manufacturing and mining 
districts. Company has been especially subject to highway 
and water competition. Partial reattainment of former com- 
petitive position of Illinois coal mines would help greatly. 

Comment: Topheavy funded debt and large floating indebt- 
edness place shares in an unimpressive statistical position. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE 0 OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 1935 1936 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share....D$3. o D$8.07 D$0.19 $0.70 $0. a8 $0.90 $0.13 *$3.50 


Price Range: 
High ee 38% 22% 29% 38 20% 20% 13% 10% 
13% 9% 185% 8 6% 9 55% 16% 


& 


Low 
*First six months. To September 3, 1941, 


Artloom Corporation 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 


: ; i R Earnings and Price Range (KSU) 
Data revised to September 3, 1941 _sconings and Price Range (ARR) ; Pye 

“ Data revised to September 3, 1941 40 
Incorporated: 1925, Pennsylvania, as Art- 20 
loom Mills, a consolidation of Poiladelphia 15 + —TESE Race Incorporated: 1900, Missouri; successor (after } 30 PRICE RANGE 
Tapestry Mills, established 1885; Artloom 10 | foreclosure) of Kansas City, Pittsburgh & 20 
Rug Mills, 1906, and Philadelphia Pile 5 Gulf Railroad Company. Office: Kansas City, 10 
Fabric Millis, 1911. Office: Howard and Al- 0 $2 Mo. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in | 9 
leghany Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 1 May. Number of stockholders (April 13, a YE $4 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number GARNES Cun Guanes 0 1940): Common and preferred, 3,369. 0 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): Pre- $1 Capitalization: *Funded debt... .$56,378,000 1 
ferred, 248; common, 1,010. DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 tPreferred stock 4% non cum. —. sae 5 
Capitalization: Funded $100,000 1933 ‘34 °35 °36 37 ‘38 '39 1940 210,000 shs 1933 ‘34 ‘35 '36 37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
tPreferred stock 7% cum........ 4,449 shs Comme stock (no par).......... 509,599 shs 
Common stock (no 200,000 shs 


*Five year note due 1942-45. tCallable at $115 a share; $100 par. 

Business: Company manufactures rugs and carpets, which 
are its principal line; also makes pile fabrics and various 
materials for the automobile and furniture trade. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 14, 1941, $1.5 
million; cash, $296,730. Working capital ratio, 2.6-to-1. Book 
valume of common, $13.21 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends until 1932; 
irregular payments in following years; all arrears cleared up 
during 1939. Nothing on common from 1930 through 1940. 
Distributions resumed 1941. 

Outlook: Sales volume of this relatively small but efficiently 
operated unit in the rug industry follows trends of consumers’ 
purchasing power. War developments may affect supplies and 
prices of raw materials, the bluk of which is imported. Curtail- 
ment of automobile production also is an adverse factor. 

Comment: The preferred is a good business man’s risk; the 
common remains speculative despite recovery since 1939. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Approx. year’s 

qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price 
+$0.02 37 D$0.61 DO0.96 None 17%— 2% 
D$0.61 D0.37 DO. 0.43 D0.64 None 8%— 2h 
"eee 0.31 0.23 0. 38 0.27 1.09 None 10%— 5% 
0.17 0.13 0.29 0.45 1.04 None 3% 
0.38 0.41 -.. %$$0.52% 16%— 4% 


~ “Not available. +Six months period. tTo September 3, 1941. 


~ + Excludes $13 million obligations of subsidiaries guaranteed as to principal and 
interest, and $50.6 million obligations guaranteed principal and interest jointly with 
other proprietary companies. tNon-callable. 

Business: Operates the shortest rail route from Kansas City 
to the Gulf of Mexico, connecting Kansas City with Fort Smith, 
Shreveport, Beaumont and Port Arthur. Unification with the 
Louisiana & Arkansas affords the system an east-west line be- 
tween Dallas and New Orleans. The system totals approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles. 

Management: Is improving the road’s comnetitive position. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $2.2 million; cash, $2.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.7-to-1. Book value of common, $98.17 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Regular payments on pre- 
ferred at $4, 1907-31; irregularly 1932-33 and 1936-40. Only pay- 
ments on common, 1929-31. 

Outlook: Large new industrial developments in the road’s 
territory and benefits of K. C. S—Louisiana & Arkansas uni- 
fication are reflected in company’s operating returns. 

Comment: Provisions for 1950 bond maturities will take 
precedence over dividends although partial payments on pre- 
ferred will probably be continued. Position of stocks is 
improving, but both are speculative. 


EARNINGS PRICE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share. ..D$6.17 pss. 99 D$0.86 $0.007 D$1.64 D$0.90 $0.57 *$0.90 
Price Range: 
EE ssacencseores 19% 14% 26 29 138% 11% 7% +6 
6% 3% 13 5 5% 5% 3% 18% 


*Six months ended June 30. {To September 3, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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ALLEGHANY BONDS 


Concluded from page 14 


mit large debt retirements. How- 
ever, in order to establish protection 
against the possibility of a reduction 
in the C. & O. rate in a depression, 
the 1950 bonds are to be placed upon 
a contingent interest basis. 

After payment of taxes, operating 
expenses and interest on the 1950 
bonds, plus a coupon reserve, the 
company and the 1950 trustee are em- 
powered to apply any remaining sur- 
plus income to the reduction of out- 
standing debt. Bonds of the 1950 ma- 
turity purchased out of such surplus 
funds will be cancelled; those of the 
1944 and 1949 maturities will be sur- 
rendered to their trustees for cancel- 
lation and the proportionate amounts 
of collateral released as a result will 
be deposited under the 1950 inden- 
ture. 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


These various provisions will all 
tend to strengthen the position of the 
5s of 1950. Large amounts of these 
bonds will be retired and the security 
for those which remain outstanding 
will be enhanced. The extent of the 
progress which will be made will de- 
pend largely upon the amount of div- 
idends paid by C. & O. and develop- 
ments in the liquidation of Chesa- 
peake Corporation, which has been 
delayed by the Government’s tax 
claims. Alleghany owns 71 per cent 
of Chesapeake Corporation, which 
still holds a sizeable block of C. & O. 
Part of this will presumably have to 
be sold to pay taxes, but in final 
liquidation, a substantial amount of 
C. & O. will probably be turned over 
to Alleghany. 

Although Chesapeake & Ohio div- 
idend payments declined to $2 in 
1938, the average for the past five 
years has been above $3. Prospects 
of maintenance of payments at a rate 
of $3 or more are good as long as a 
high rate of industrial activity con- 
tinues. Thus, the outlook for the 
three Alleghany bond issues, includ- 
ing the speculative 5s of 1950, ap- 
pears favorable at least for the in- 
termediate term future. The position 
of the preferred stocks will also be 
improved by the readjustment plan, 
but they must still be regarded as 
radical speculations. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1941 
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"HOW AND WHEN TO BUY AND SELL SECURITIES" (pub. 1940), 
by Todd Wright, Financial Editor of a big New York newspaper. A 
non-technical handbook on Wall Street for the average investor. Tells 
how to protect profits and reduce risk of loss; how and why investors 
lose money; how stock exchanges operate; how "tips" originate and 
why they are unreliable; eight elementary steps in investigating a stock 
betore you buy it. Explains the basic rules of trading, margin-buying, 
short selling, puts, calls, splits, straddles, spreads (things about which 
the public knows little or nothing). Outlines the fundamentals of sound 
investment programs; describes commodity markets, futures, etc., and 
tells how to read and understand the financial pages. For the beginner 
rather than the professional in stock market operations. 298 pages; 


“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (pub. 1939), by 
Clark Belden. Recording the personal experiences of a common-stock 
investor, and the lessons learned, including practical uses of the Dow 
Theory. Check your investment results over the past 5, 10 or 15 years. 
Do they measure up to your results in other walks of life? Why do 
some people do so much better than others in common stock investing? 
What procedures make for capital appreciation? What are the ways 
to reduce the dangers of capital shrinkage? Why will it probably be 
more difficult for the uninformed investor to make money in common 
stocks in the future? If this 322-page book helps you to answer these 
and other puzzling questions correctly it should prove to be worth 


“BUSINESS BAROMETERS AND INVESTMENT" (pub. 1940), by Roger 
W. Babson, famous statistician and financial analyst. Combines in one 
$3.00 volume the best features of two of Babson's most popular earlier 
works—''Business Barometers" and "Investment Fundamentals," with 
up-to-date applications. Here are definite aids to future planning for 
the investor and the business executive. Don't miss these chapters: "A 
Budget—The First Step"; ‘Ratings and What They Mean"; "An Invest- 
ment Program to Secure Safety with Reasonable Income"; "The 
Mechanics of Buying and Selling," and "Investment Supervision." 270 


JUST OUT 
REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPH SUPPLEMENT 


We have just published a new Stock Factograph Supplement containing 
the following: (1) All the revised Stock Factographs appearing in 
Financial World since the big 1941 Factograph Manual (with 1660 
Regular and Condensed Factographs) was issued on April 23rd—right 
up to September 3rd, a total of 212; (2) a complete Cumulative Index 
covering all the Factographs in the September Supplement, plus every 
Factograph in the April edition that has not since been revised. This 
makes it necessary for you to refer to only ONE INDEX in order to turn 
instantly to the latest Factograph of any stock you wish to look up— 
whether it be in the April edition or the September 3rd Supplement; 
(3) there will be 174 Condensed Factographs of "Over-the-Counter" 
stocks (Industrials and Insurance}—making a grand total of 376 revised 
Factographs. Price $1.25, postpaid, or FREE to all who send us $3.85 
for the big 1941 Factograph Book after Aug. |, 1941, and before 
Sept. 15th. 


(Factograph Book subscribers—who send $7.50 for 4 consecutive $3.85 
Factograph Manuals—also receive Supplement FREE.) 


We Can:Supply Any Book Published 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Brewing Corporation of America 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


Earnings and Price Range (BRC) 


Data revised to September 3, 1941 


Incorporated: 1915, Virginia, as Peerless 
Truck & Motor Corp.; name changed to 
present title on October 1, 1938. Office: 
9,400 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in January, 
at Richmond, Virginia. Number of stock- 


holders: about 3,000. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 0 
Capital stock ($3 par).......... 35/000 shs 


1933 ‘34 *35 °36 37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Formerly the maker of “Peerless” automobiles, 
company now operates a brewery in Cleveland (Ohio). Beer 
and ale are sold under the tradename “Carling’s,” exclusive 
U. S. rights to which were purchased from Brewing Corpora- 
tion of Canada. Rated annual capacity of plant 750,000 barrels, 
making it one of the largest domestic enterprises of its kind. 

Management: Has shown progress in difficult field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1940, $634,524; cash, $520,435. Working capital ratio: 3.5-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $3.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Since entrance into brewing field (in 1933), 
varying payments made 1937 to date. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Further sales gains will depend on ability to cope 
with competition and success of new merchandising methods. 
Profit margins will reflect cost and tax trends. 

Comment: Although record has been above average, industry 
characteristics make stock highly speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 

sca 


Year’s ——Calendar Years——, 
Qu. ended: Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June - Sept. 30 Total Dividends iy 1 Range 
1933. wd 34. e D$0.37 4%— 1 


1934....  1935.. 7D$0.24 *... 20 D0.44 None 1%— 

1935 D$0.01 1936.. DO0.01 $0.11 0.35 3%— 1% 
1936 0.15 1937 0.15 0.33 Hen 0.84 $0.30 73%— 2% 
1937 0.33 1938 0.24 bad 70.40 0.97 5 6%— 5% 
1938.... 0.23 1939 esi °. 70.67 1.11 0.75 7™%— 5% 
ee 0.19 1940.. 0.18 0.21 0.18 0.76 0.55 7 —4% 
1940.... 0.13 1941.. 0.14 0.23 t0.30 3% 


*Not available. 7Six months. iIncludes 10 cents payable September 10. §To 
September 3, 1941. 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 


amnings and Price Range (PGL) 
Data revised to September 3, 1941 80 


PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1855, Illinois. Office: 122 South | © 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Annual 40 
meeting: Last Tuesday in February. Number 20 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 13,549. 0 


— Consolidated funded 
Capital stock ($100 par)........ 656,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: One of the largest gas utility enterprises in the 
world; has supplied Chicago with gas service for over 81 
years. Since 1931 a mixture of natural and manufactured gas 
has been distributed. The natural gas is transported through 
a 900-mile pipe line from the Texas Panhandle. 

Management: Experienced in utility operating technique. 
Principal officers long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $10 million; cash, $9.4 million. Government bonds, 
$3 million. Working capital ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of 
common, $81.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts 1898-1917; 
1922-33 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Revenues from by-products aid gains made on 
moderate increases in gross. Fixed costs of natural gas under 
pipe line contracts is a favorable factor. Interest of 21% in 
Natural Gas Pipe Line should eventually yield big dividends. 

Comment: The relatively small number of shares and a 
large leverage factor combine to produce wide price swings 
for the stock. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.36 $0.86 $0.0 $0.61 $2.89 N 43%—19% 


6 one 

ae 1.21 0.58 D0.47 0.29 1.61 None 43%—17% 
ae 1.14 0.53 DO0.54 2.08 3.21 None 58 —38 
Peer 1.72 1.19 D0.32 1.06 3.65 $2.00 654%—22 
_ ee 1.95 1.02 D0.64 1.05 2.48 1.00 42 —22% 
1.53 0.80 D0.48 2.28 4.13 2.50 —30% 
er 2.10 1.33 D0.03 1.23 4.63 3.00 —23 


*To September 3, 1941, | 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


Earnings and Price Range (MPW. 

Data revised to September 3, 1941 95 mas ge ( ) 

Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire the 20 — 

property and business of Minneapolis Steel, 1S 

Minneapolis Threshing Machine and Moline 10 

in 1865. ice: inneapolis, nn. n- 0 2 

nual meeting: Third Tuesday in January. edad 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940) : FICIT PER SHAR 7 $2 

Preferred, 1,696; common, 6.072. Eisen yous ents Oot. $4 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ .--None $6 

*Preferred stock $6.50 cum. 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 
98,700 shs 

Common stock ($1 par)......... 700,000 shs 


*Callable at $110; no par. 


Business: Manufactures a complete line of agricultural 
machinery; also makes structural steel and power units. 
Business in the recent past was divided 86%, 10% and 4% 
among those three categories. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1940, $11.4 million; cash, $902,229. Working capital ratio: 
4.8-to-1. Book value of common, $0.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Nothing ever paid on common. 
After suspension of preferred dividends in 1931, payments 
were resumed in 1936 but as of August 15, 1941, arrears 
amounted to $44.12% per share. 

Outlook: Farm income, especially in the northwestern wheat 
growing areas, is normally the main determinant of com- 
pany’s sales volume. Orders for artillery-type tractors and 
other army implements should help profits for duration of 
rearmament program. 

Comment: A capital reorganization is probable because of 
the large arrears on the preferred, which is a business man’s 
risk. The common is among the more speculative issues in 
the farm implement group. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 193 1936 1938 1939 1940 1941 
5% 12% 16% 8 6% 4% 
1k 3% 6% 4% #4 2% 42% 


*Fiseal year ended October 31. tTo September 3, 1941. 


30 


Earnings and Price Range (JO) 
Data revised to September 3, 1941 Mo ae 


Incorporated: 1864, New York. Office: 250 45 

Park Avenue, New York City. Annual 30 
meeting: Second toga: od in March. Num- 15 

ber of stockhold (D b 31, 1940): 


6,697. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $2 
Capital stock ($10 par)........1,955,680 0 


2 
1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 37 ‘38 '39 1940 


Business: Largest domestic producer of lead ores and a 
leading marketer of pig lead. Principal mining properties, in 
Missouri, are among the most important in the world. Re- 
fines about a third of its output; balance is treated by 
American Smelting & Refining under long term contract. 
Also mines zinc, but practically no silver. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 
30, 1941, $17.5 million; cash, $16.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $15.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in all but six 
years since 1874. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect price and demand levels for lead 
and zinc, particularly the former. Low costs enable company 
to realize full benefit from favorable operating conditions. 
Operations will be dominated by defense program for duration 
of the emergency. 

Comment: Stock occupies a relatively conservative position 
for a mining equity. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD Ano PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends 
D$0.10 D$0.32 D$0.42 $0.30 7 %y—15} 
1935 D0.04 0.29 0.25 0.40 

0.33 0.95 1.28 41.00 50%—22 
2.31 1.34 3.65 72.50 65 —26 
0.02 0.66 0.68 49%4—25 
0.72 1.98 2.70 $2.00 49%4—27% 
1.32 1.30 2.62 $2.25 42 —26 
1.29 ise ean $1.50 439% —28% 


*Earnings are pe after depletion and depreciation. tIncluding extras. tTo 
September 3, 1941 
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Double Clamp 
on Confidence 


De of the mess of confusion pre- 
vailing in Washington’s administra- 
tive circles there emerges a valid con- 
clusion that as long as the disorder 
continues, the confidence of the pub- 
lic—so earnestly desired by the Gov- 
ernment—can never ripen into full 
blossom. 

What is wrong is that the Govern- 
ment cannot get through its mind that 
faith and trust cannot be developed 
unless there is established the balance 
of a fair profit level and an equitable 
tax system. It cannot expect to raise 
the morale of the people by creating 
unnecessary hardships in carrying on 
in the real American way. Men who 
have been drafted into the Army can 
hardly be asked to stand on street 
corners and hurrah for the flag when 
they see how, back at home, men who 
should just as patriotically work at 
the bench are using the war emer- 
gency to feather their wage envelopes. 

For confidence to spread to every 
class of people, to make them set their 
hearts on enthusiastically helping the 
country do a banner job, they must 
first be convinced that the Govern- 
ment is properly equipped to do it— 
and so far it has shown it is woefully 
lacking to a large degree. 

All the floundering now going on 
in Washington must cease and strong 
men must be found to correlate our 
war machinery into a smooth func- 
tioning instrument. Performing the 
function is far beyond the ability of 
the satellites that have surrounded 
the New Deal. 


Petroleum to Plastics 


—= a period of eight years the 
numerous plastics fabricated from 
petroleum and its products have 
shown a 25-fold gain. 


A Record of Its Own 


Nay 1.5 million soldiers, sailors, 
marines, selectees and members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps were 
transported on the railroads in the 
first half of 1941, without interfering 
with regular train service, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads re- 
ports. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1941 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- 

c ny Rate riod able 
Abbott 40¢ Q Sep. 3 

12% Q Oct. 15 
Aetna Casualty $1 Q Oct. 1 
30e Q Oct. 1 
Amer. Cities Pr. & Lt. A..68%c Q Oct. 1 
Amer. Hawaiian 8S. S......... .. Bep. 30 
Amer. Home Products........ 200 M Oct. 1 
Amer. anes = $1.50 Q Oct. 1 
25e Q Oct. 1 
Am. Rodieter Stand. 8....15¢ .. Sep. 30 

$1.75 Q Dee. 1 
Amer. Tobacco Co. 6% pf...$1.50 .. Oct. 1 
Andes Copper Mining. piaado 25%e .. Sep. 19 
Arnold Constable .......... 12%c .. Sep. 24 
Atlanta Gas Lt. pf......... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 
Bastian-Blessing ............. 40e .. Oct. 1 
25e Q Oct. 1 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 
Beneficial 40c .. Sep. 30 
ds 62%c Q Sep. 30 
50e Q Sep. 24 
Browne & Sharpe .......... $1.50 Q Sep. 10 
Do 7% x Q Oct. 1 
Cannon .. Get. 1 
.. Oct. 1 
50c .. Sep. 20 
Celanese Corp. Amer. ........ 50c .. Sep. 30 
Do 7% $1.75 Q Oct. 1 
3.50 8 . 81 
Chic. Dock $1 Q Sep. 2 
SS eae $1.50 Q Sep. 20 
City Auto Stamping ........ 15e Q Oct. 1 
Climax-Molybdenum .......... 30c .. Sep. 25 
Cimatt, .. Sep. 25 
$1.75 Q Oct. 1 
Commercial Credit .......... 75e Q Sep. 30 
Commercial Invest. Trust ...... $1 Q Oct. 1 
1.06% Q Oct. 1 
Cons. Edison, N. -$1.25 Q Nov. 1 
Cons. Laundries $7.50 °$1.87% Q Nov. 1 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. ..... 25e .. Oct. 1 
Devoe & Raynolds A and B...25¢ Q Oct. 1 
75e Q Oct. 1 
Eastern & F. Asso. 

$1. Q Oct. 1 
Eastern Malleabie Sep 16 
Ford Motor (Canada) A& B.. "350 Q Sep. 27 
Voz (P.) Brewing Q Oct. 1 
Gen. Pub. Utilities $5 pf.. rk 35 Q Oc. 1 
ag Railway Signal ....... 25c .. Oct. 1 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 
Gold & Stock Teleg........ $1.50 Q Oct. 2 
Great 50c .. Oct. 2 

$1.75 Q Oct. 2 
Hanna “(M. .. Sep. 12 

-25 Q Dec. 1 
Helme (Geo. c/o 1.25 Q Oct. 1 

1.75 Q Oct. 1 
Hercules Sender 60c .. Sep. 25 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ...... .. Ott. 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 
Hoskins 25c .. Sep. 26 
Hubbell (Harvey) ........... 40c Q Sep. 20 
Indiana Gen. Service 6% vf. $1. 4 Q Oct. 1 
Indiana & Mich. 7% pf....$1.75 Q Oct. 1 

31°50 Q Oct. 1 
International Salt ....... 1 
International Silver $7 pf....$1.75 Q Oct. 1 
Interstate Dept. Stores ....... 2 -- Oct. 15 
Jamaica Water Supply ....... Q Sep. 30 

$1.25 Q Sep. 30 
Jersey Central Power & 
Light a Q Oct. 1 

| Q Oct. 1 

Do 7% See ‘ Q Oct. 1 
Kansas El. Pow. 5% -$1.25 Q Oct. 1 
Kansas-Neb. Nat’l Gas 8 pf.$1.50 Q Oct. 1 
Kayser & Co. .. Sep. 25 
Keystone Pub. Service $2.80 pf.70¢ Q Oct. 1 
Kirkland Lake Gold .......... 5e S Oct. 29 
Lone Star Cement .......cee. 75e Q Sep. 30 
Mapes Cons. Mfg. Q Oct. 1 
A Q Oct. 10 
Mathieson Alkali Q Sep. 30 

Q Sep. 30 
& "Robbins, 5% % 

-- Sep. 15 

Q Oct. 1 

‘$1. Q Oct. 1 

x Q Oct. 1 

Q Oct. 1 

-$1. Q Oct. 1 

"$6 $1. Q Oct. 1 
0 5% $1.25 Q Oct. 1 


Hidrs. of 
da 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Compa Rate riod able Record 
Myers & Bro. (PF. E.) The .. Sep. 26 Sep. 15 
Nash-Kelvinator . -+..-12%e .. Sep. 26 Sep. 10 
National Auto Fibres .. Ost. 15 Sep. 
National Motor Bearing...... l0e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
National Brewer, Ltd.........3e¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
National Cylinder Gas........ 20c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 8 
National Department Stores pf..30¢ 8S Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
National Oil Products......... 35e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
National Standard ........ MWe Q Sep. 25 Sep. 10 
National Steel Car .......... We Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
lie .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
lie .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 3 
N. Mexico Gas (np) ........ 20e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Do 6% conv. pf. ........ $1.50 S Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Niles-Bement-Pond ......... $1.25 .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
No. Ontario Power, Ltd.....20¢ .. Oct. 25 Sep. 30 
Do 6 $1.50 Q Oct. 25 Sep. 30 
Ohio Brass A” B .We .. Sep. 24 Sep. 8 
Ohio Edison $5 pf. ...... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.65 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
$1.80 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Okla. National Gas .........35¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Do $5.50 pr. pf. ....... $1.37% Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Tie Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Parker 2: .. Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
Penna. Edison $2.80 pf. ....... 7T0c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
T5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
37%ce Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Petroleum Exploration .. .25e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
— gg” (Canada) $6 pf. ‘$1. 50 2 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
The Oct. 15 . 30 

Pub New Hampshire 
$1.50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
| $1.25 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Ray-O-Vac. Co. .............500€ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
15e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Reynolds Metals pf. ...... $1.37% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Rochester Tel. o> iaawe $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Scranton Elec. pf. ......... $1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 3 
Sloss- Sheffield & Iron. 30 .. Sep. 22 Sep. 10 
1.50 .. Sep. 22 Sep. 10 
7% Q Sep. 26 Sep. 10 
So. Cal. Edison pf. ‘‘C”’ PAs Q Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
Q Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
Southwestern Lt. & Pw. pf..$1. = Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Standard Brands ............ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 8 
Sundstrand Mach. Tool ...... $1 Sep. 20 Sep. 10 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil 
ere $1.12% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Timken- Deiroli $1 .. Sep. 20 Sep. 16 
$2... Sep. 10 Sep. 5 
Coal Oct. 25 Oct. 16 
United Aircraft , -25e Q Sep. 18 Sep. 8 
.. On. 1 Sep. 13 
$1.50 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
$1.25 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 2 
Van Norman Mach. Tool ..25¢ .. Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
Q Sep. 29 Sep. 20 
We 50e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 25 
$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
20e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 1€ 
Accumulated 
Am. Capital 10e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Amer. Locomotive pf. ...... 75 Sep. 25 Sep. 10 
Amer. Power Lt. pf. .$1. 13% Oct. 1, Sep. 8 
Byers (A. M.) 7% pf....... $1. 75 Sep. 30 Sep. 13 
Derby Oil & Refining $4 pf..$1 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Eastern Gas & F. Asso. 6% pf.75e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Elec. Power & Light $6 pf..... 30c Oct. 1 Sep. 6 
se .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
National Department Stores pf..60c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Mangel Stores $5 pf. ....... $1.25 Sep. 15 Sep. 3 
$1 Sep. 2 Aug. 23 
67¢ Sep. 2 Aug. 23 
& her 7% 75 Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Wood (Alan) Steel pf. ... 2.25 Sep. 19 Sep. 9 
Extra 

Abbott Laboratories .......... 10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
$3... Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 30 Sep. 8 
National Standard ........... 25e .. Sep. 25 Sep. 10 
Petroleum Exploration ....... lie .. Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
2 10¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
United Aircraft Products ....25¢ Sep. 18 Sep. 8 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Amer. 


1941 1940 


Commonwealth & Southern........ O16 
Froedtert Grain & Malting........ 


West Virginia Pulp & 


Bloomingdale Bros. 
City Stores 
Lerner Stores 


Crown Zellerbach 
Truax-Traer Coal 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 
McCrory Stores .......... 
National Power & Light.. sofa 
United Wall Paper..............+. 
Vick Chemical 


1.67 


9 Month to july, 31 
0.36 0.10 


DO. 
3 Months to July’ 31 


12 Months to 30 


-69 42 
2.21 2.06 
1.27 1.36 
0.67 0.54 
0.24 0.23 
4.12 4.05 


EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK 

Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelting....... 
Anaconda Copper 
Coleman Lamp & Stove........... 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 
Electric Bond & Share............ 
Grumman Aircraft 
Internat’] Hydro-Electric 
Middle West Corp. 
National Container 
Pacific Western Oll............... 
Sperry Corp 
Timken Roller 


Hummel -Ross Fibre 


b—Class ‘“‘B’’ stock. D—Deficit. 


ACK 


s 


24 Weeks to June 14 
0.60 0.76 


31 


Sep. ll 
Oct. 1 
Sep. 6 
Sep. 11 
Sep. 
Sep. 19 
Sep. 13 
Sep. 8 
Nov. 
Sep. 10 
L) Sep. 9 
Sep. 10 
Sep. 15 : 
Sep. 18 
| Sep. 15 : ‘ 
Sep. 
| Sep. 

Sep. 15 

$4 Sep. 15 
$2 Sep. 9 

0 Aug. 30 ay 
d Sep. 15 

he Sep. 18 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 16 
sh Dec. 16 
Aug. 28 
Sep. 10 
e, Sep. 16 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 12 
1 Sep. 19 ‘ 

Sep. 9 
Sep. 10 
of Sep. 10 

Sep. 26 
Oct. 15 
Sep. 13 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 15 i hee. 
n Sep. 15 
Aug. 26 
r Sep. 6 : 
n Sep. 15 ee 
Sep. 20 
a Sep. 10 
Sep. 8 
Sep. 15 
Sep. 6 
Nov. 15 
Sep.’ 8 
A Sep. 12 
Sep. 6 
Sep. 6 
Sep. 11 
2 Sep. 10 aren 
Sep. 3 
Sep. 3 
Sep. 3 
Sep. 8 
Sep. 12 ; 
Sep. 25 
Sep. 15 : 
Sep. 15 
Sep. 10 eh 
Sep. 10 
Sep. 15 
Sep. 15 : 
Sep. 15 es 
Sep. 15 
Sep. 29 
Sep. 11 
Sep. 17 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 9 
Sep. 9 
Sep. 18 hic 
Sep. 5 
Sep. 2 
Sep. 2 
Sep. 2 
Sep. 2 
Sep. 15 ee 
Sep. 15 
Sep. 15 
6 Months to June 30 corer 
6 Months to July 31 
0.33 6.03 
1.86 1.14 
National Department Stores....... a 
i 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Week Ended 


Aug. 30 Aug. 23 Aug. 31 Aug. 23 Aug. 16 Aug. 24 
Miscellaneous 1 1940 Eastern District 1941 1940 
Auto Production (U.S.A.)...... 39,965 45,525 27,645 Baltimore & Ohio............+5 71,756 70,625 58,361 
dante ee Output (K.W.H.). 3,22 3,193 2,736 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 42,410 41,697 37,602 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.3 96.5 82.5 Delaware & Hudson........... 17,976 17,907 12,989 
Total Car Loadings (cars). Lackaw’na & West’rn 
Index. 94.9 94.7 80.2 Norfolk & Western............ 31,592 31,274 26,564 
*+ Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,005 3,975 3,501 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,81 28,433 20,899 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.). 81,672 82,566 84,047 104,136 103,143 83,448 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbis.) 403 44 & St. Louis 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,336 $3,194 $2,230 12,116 11,90 11,023 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,351 3,55 2,428 16,457 16,593 13,755 
*7Bitum. Coal Output Western Marvyiamd 13,616 12,671 10,838 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... a 3 y Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 161.3 161.0 123.2 Atlantic Coast Eee ore 17,576 17,306 14,538 
“Daily average. 1000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. $s of Louisville Nashville. 32890 34282 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted Seaboard Air Line...........-, 16,331 16,906 13,578 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry. System.......... 43,585 43,900 36.410 
Commodity Prices: Sept. 2 ug. ept. 
Steel Billets, Pitts, (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Ope ng 6,458 6,158 5,348 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 20.00 18.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 35,933 34,303 28,755 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 0.11 Chicago & North Western 46,244 45,108 41,05 
ED.) 0.0585 0.0585 0.0490 Great Northern 31,805 31.530 30, 
0.07% 0.07% 0.0650 Northern Pacific 19,012 16,971 15, 712 
Hides, Light Native (per 1b.)... 0.15 0.15 1 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0940 0.0940 0.07 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 31,017 30,662 23,932 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 1.11 1.11 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 29,893 29,083 22,778 
Wheat (per bushel) ........... 1.26% 1.25% 0.94% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 24,284 23,979 21,245 
Corn (per bushel)............. 0.915, 0.90% 0.81% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 6,008 5,761 5,166 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0370 0.0370 0.0266 Denver & Rio Grande Western.. 8,202 6,896 8,101 
Southern Pacific System........ 50,965 50,119 40,286 
Federal Reserve Reports aug. 27 ug.28 Union Pacific 29/583 28,096 24,162 
Member Banks, 101 Cities $10, 000 omitted) 58.500 5,473 5,020 4,174 
Total Commercial Loans ...... 6,183 6,180 4,463 5,713 6,243 4,074 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 448 444 363 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 8492 8205 6701 
Other loans for Securities..... 437 437 467 Missouri Pacific ............... 29,773 28,217 22,505 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 14,608 14,593 11,969 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 14'522 14011 11'608 
investments. Govt. Bonds St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 6,033 5,871 4.342 
Total Time Deposits.........-- 5.431 5,435 5.340 8,634 6,874 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 325 317 259 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
eserve Credit Outstanding.... f y y eation of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation..... 9,899 9,840 8,006 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthl 
Indicators —aucust—— INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION tat JULY. 
U. 8. Govt. debt...... “$50,869 "$43,908 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Farm Income: 
sidies ..... 
Total Tonnage 5,883,570 1,428,000 190 are these of the Coal Shipments: 
ederal eserve Board Index;-— Anthracite (net tons) *3.7 
168 180/— weekly extensions are based on OTruck Leadings : 
Freight Cars ....... 89,416 19,765 170 Computations by The Financial 
174 71 World. Aviation Passenger Miles *136.5 *102.4 
Butter (Ibs.) ....... 178.5 —-*128.6 160 ‘Factory Sales: 
Lard and Fats (lbs.). *341.8 *303.2 *$323.7 *$258.5 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *761.3 *671.3 140 mA Contracts Awarded: 
Poultry (Ibs.) ...... 81.1 *82.4 W. Dodge Reports *$577.4 *$398.7 
Fruits (Ibs.) ........ *172.7 *150.9 130 Machine Tool Shipments *$57.9 *$31.5 
airchi tail Price 
: Daily A ( *7.2 *6.8 
93:3 110 World Tin Production: 
Men’s Wear 91.5 89.1 100 tons). 18,000 19.900 
Women’s Wear ...... 96.9 
Home Furnishings ... 102.4 94.6 90 4 
Monthly Magazines... 443,274 454,457 80 Lead 
Women's Magazines.. 579,947 527,727 Movement (tons) : 
Canadian Magazines.. 139,808 119,846 54,067 
| Production... 42,048 
National Weeklies— Total (net tons)..... 6,821,682 6,800,730 
663,791 663,548 Operating Rate 95.6% 98.2% 
Trade Paper Als (pases) : 40 pili Iron & Steel Seren: 
ndustr a nes.. i ‘33 '34 '35 '37 '39° onsumption (gross tons) *4. *3. 
Commerc + 385 1353 1932°33 ‘34 '35 '37 '38 ‘39 40 JAN SON D; Shoe Output (pairs)... *39'9 
ass agazines ..... t 
Short Interest (shs.).... 487,169 479,243 293,483 382,639 
*Million. ?+Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. tAt first of month. §American Trucking Association. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AvERAgES—— Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
KJ 15 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1941 Industrials RRs Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 
28... 127.77 30.22 18.68 43.29 401,700 680 312 185 183 30 4 90.66 $7,600,000 é 28 
is 127.43 30.07 18.69 43.17 351,680 681 275 201 205 35 3 90.63 5,470,000 ome 
30.. 127.70 30.19 18.73 43.28 229,800 475 222 97 156 17 1 90.66 2,390,000 ..30 
Holiday | 
Bis 128.31 30.17 18.80 43.43 520,630 729 337 179 213 53 5 90.65 4,890,000 rr 
a 127.91 30.20 18.79 43.34 464,290 724 230 284 210 32 2 90.63 6,400,000 oe 8 
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VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


(-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a series which will cover all common there are three basic types of issues: (1) business 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. When cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues: and (3) long 
considering the showing of any individual stock in the term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


(PART 20) 
ommon Stock: 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


nited Eng. & Foundry.. D$0.48 $0.42 $0.81 $1.92 $3.35 $4.86 


Dividend.... 1.50 0.87% 0.50 0.75 1.31% 3.25 4.00 

. Earnings.... 2.32 1,97 3.18 4.15 3.56 4.838 4.08 

Dividend.... 4.00 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 4.25 4.00 

ited Gas Improvement..Earnings.... 1.46 1.36 1.23 1.19 1.09 1.09 1.09 

me pares: ee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 

nited Merchants & Mfrs. Earnings..Not avail. gD4.03 2.53 g2.02 21.18 22.49 22.62 

ividend.... Not available— 0.25 0.50 

nited Paperboard ........ Earnings. . e0.20 €0.30 

S. & Foreign SecuritiesEarnings.. DO. 42 Do. 56 Do. 34 D0.47 0.12 0.41 

Dividend. ... None None None None None None None 

United States Freight..... Earnings... .D1.13 0.43 1.74 1.01 2.53 1.72 D0.51 

Dividend.... None None 0.25 1.00 1.25 1.75 None 

Ur'ited States Gypsum..... Earnings.... 2.48 0.86 1.00 1.35 2.47 4.01 4.08 

; Dividend.... 1.69 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.75 3.25 2.50 

U.S. Hoffman Machinery. Earnings. . D2. 81 D5.06 D1.39 0.21 0.56 1.92 1.88 

Divid ... None None None None None None None 

U.S.Ind’l Alcohol........ Earnings... 0.47 3.56 4.04 2.16 DO0.20 1.24 

Dividend.... 2.00 None None None 1.50 1.25 None 

United States Leather.... Earnings. ‘mD7.12 mD8.45 *D0.74 jD8.65 jD3.01 jD2.64 jD2.73 

Dividend.... None None None None None None None 

U.S. Pipe & Foundry...... Earnings.... 0.49 D3.32 D1.19 0.30 0.88 3.45 3.21 

Dividend.... 2.00 2.00 0.8714 0.50 0.50 1.62% 3.00 

Playing Card......... Earnings.... 1.56 0.27 1.04 2.03 1.78 1.66 2.11 

Dividend.... 2.87% 1.75 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 

U. S. Plywood. ....000.000 . Earnings.... Formed May 6, 1937 d0.74 

U.S. Realty & Improv.....Earnings.... 0.52 D1.66 D1.13 DO0.55 DO0.49 D0.64 D0.55 

Dividend.... 1.50 None None None None None None 

United States Rubber..... Earnings.. Dil. 59 D10.88 D3.64 D3.17 0.90 3.31 2.21 

Dividend.... None None None None None None None 

U.S. Smelting & Ref...... Earnings.... 0.64 0.64 6.67 8.35 10.31 7.22 9.48 

Dividend.... 1.00 1.00 1.50 9.00 8.00 10.00 11.00 

United States Steel........ Earnings... Bes D11.08 D7.09 DS5.39 D2.77 2.91 8.01 

Dividend.... 5.50 0.50 None None None None 1.00 

United States Tobacco..... Earnings.... 1.55 1.91 1.76 1.77 1.87 2.22 1.80 

; Dividend.... 1.08 1.10 1.10 2.43 1.81 2.69 2.06 

United Stockyards ...... .. Earnings.... Formed May 1936 j0.95 j0.55 


United Stores ‘‘A”......... Earnings. . D0.16 D0.20 DO0.35 D0.73 D0.46 0.15 


Dividend.... None None None None None None None 
Universal-Cyclops Steel.. «aia... .-. Not available 0.35 0.52 Li 1.66 1.82 
Dividend.... —————-———— Not available 0.25 1.00 
Universal Leaf Tobacco... Earnings... . £5.07 £2.51 £5.09 £6.98 £7.50 £7.79 £7.82 
Dividend.... 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.25 6.00 
Earnings... .D1.12 D0.45 D0.43 D0.27 D0.23 D0.14 D0.12 
Dividend.... None None None None None None None 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer..Earnings.. eri? D4.01 D2.40 D2.29 D1.13 0.40 2.22 
Dividend.... 0.75 None None None None None 1.00 
Van Raalte Company...... Earnings... D17.00 0.17 1.41 4.20 5.52 5.06 
Dividend.... None None None None 0.50 3.50 3.50 
Vick Chemical ..... eoeveeas Earnings... ces ae 3.74 3.34 m3.45 *£1.49 £3.87 £4.23 
Dividend....].... , ee 0.60 2.40 1.20 2.40 4.20 
Vicks., Shreveport & Pac.. Earnings... ‘ Leased to Illinois Central R.R. 
Dividend.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 $4.50 5.00 5.00 
Victor Chemical Works....Earnings.... 1.40 1,13. 1.09 1,19 1,27 1.31 1.01 
Dividend.... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.12% 
Virginia Carolina Chem.... Earnings.. -£D5.03 £D5.68 £D5.06 £D2.40 £D0.79 £D2.44 £D0.05 
Dividend.... None None None None None None None 
Van Norman Tool......... Earnings... 0.38 0.59 0.94 1.61 1.94 
Dividend.... .... ae None None 0.28 0.90 1.10 
Virginian Rwy. .......... ee ves: 0.22 0.99 1.47 1.97 3.82 4.26 
Dividend.... 0.37% 0.75 None None 1.50 0,62% 2.62% 
Vulcan Detinning.......... Session... «ee 4.09 0.13 6.04 4.73 6.35 6.66 7.29 
Dividend.... 4.00 1.50 None 3.00 4.00 8.00 6.00 
Wabash Railway .........- Earnings.. oe D15.37 D12.57 D9.99 D8.71 D7.23 D9.88 
Dividend.... None Nane None None None None None 
Waldorf System .......... .Earnings.... 2.44 1.01 0.31 0.36 1.03 1.62 — 1.18 
Dividend.... 1.50 1.50 0.50 0.20 0.25 1.47% 1.00 
Walgreen Company ...... .. i1.12 11.30 i2.00 i1.68 i2.02 i1.87 
Dividend. ...None None 0.67 0.67 0.87 1.33 1.83 
Walker (Hiram) G. & W. Earnings....g0.36 gD0.40 hD0.20 h3.89 h4.58 h6.57 h8.29 
Dividend.... .... 0.06% None None None 2.00 2.50 
Walworth Company ...... Earnings... .D6.52 D4.21 D2.63 D0.82 D0.94 0.40 1.03 
Dividend.... 0.25 None None None None None 0.25 
Ward Baking “B” ....... Earnings... .D1.27 D3.67 D4.19 D3.74 D2.88 D1.23 D2.63 
Dividend.... None None None None None None None 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... Earnings. . “nD2.18 hD3.81 hD1.76 hD0.77 h0.07 h0.75 h1.48 
Dividend. ... None None None None None None None 


1—A constituent of Drug, Inc. #—Deduction of 50c made to compensate for funds in a closed bank. 
PRESS OF 

Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 

NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


1938 1939 140 Average 
$3.82 $2.54 $4.47 $2.28 
2.5 2.50 4.00 2.12 
3.55 4.87 5.10 3.92 
3.00 4.00 4.00 3.35 
0.99 1.07 1.04 1.16 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.08 
gD1.59 *52.44 £3.37 1.10 
None None 0.50 0.25 
eD0.15 eD0.31 eD0.13 D0.02 
None None None 0.06 
D0.43 D0.18 0.03 D0.24 
None None None None 
D0.44 0.99 1.14 0.75 
None 0.50 1.00 0.58 
3.50 5.71 5.44 3.09 
2.00 4.00 3.50 2.22 
D1.59 DO.11 1.29 DO0.51 
None None None None 
D1.08 1.06 *c2.14 1.83 
None None None 0.48 
jD7.60 jD2.95 jD3.26 D4.72 
None None None None 
2.38 3.69 3.45 1.33 
2.00 2.50 2.50 1.75 
2.41 2.53 2.62 1.80 
2.00 2.40 2.50 2.00 
d1.27 d2.46 d3.06 1.87 
0.12% None 1.20 0.28 
D0.47 D0.49 D0.47 D0.59 
None None None 0.15 
DO0.90 2.91 3.58 D1.73 
None None None None 
4.68 6.77 8.16 6.29 
4.00 5.50 6.00 5.70 
D3.79 1.83 8.85 D0.99 
None None 3.00 1.00 
1.74 1.77 1.70 1.81 
1.66 1. 76 1.96 1.77 
j0.21 0.13 j0.11 0.39 
0.374 Sone None 0.18 
D0.05 0.06 0.17 D0.22 
None None None None 
0.20 1.73 2.18 1.19 
0.3734 1.00 1.10 0.46 
£7.14 £7.09 £7.07 6.41 
5.00 5.00 5.00 4.28 
D0.46 D0.08 D0.07 D0.34 
None None None None 
0.61 3.25 2.84 D0.35 
None 1.00 1.50 0.43 
4.28 6.06 5.34 1.23 
2.00 2.50 2.25 1.43 
£3.21 £4.00 £4.05 3.43 
2.40 2.40 3.00 1.86 
5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 
1.05 1.59 1.57 1.26 
0.90 1.40 1.40 1.00 
£D1.80 £D1.57 £D1.36 D2.62 
None None None None 
3.73 1.44 3.00 1.16 
0.90 1.00 1.10 0.53 
3.01 3.99 4.47 2.53 
2.50 225 3.1214 1.43 
5.99 11.10 12.75 6.51 
4.50 6.50 7.00 4.45 
D14.47 D10.60 D8.79 D11.36 
None None None None 
0.62 0.92 - 1.31 1.08 
0.50 0.60 0.85 0.84 
11.25 11.87 i2.10 1.65 
LZ 1.55 1.60 0.98 
h8.04 h6.58 h7.60 4.53 
4.00 4.00 4.00 1.66 
D0.99 0.12 €.80 D1.38 
None None None 0.05 
D3.25 D4.50 D5.00 D3.24 
None None None None 
h0.41 h0.36 h0.63 D0.48 
None None None None 


. Fiscal years ended: c—12 mos. to Mar. 31. d—12 mos. to Apr. 30. e—12 mos. to May 31. f—12 mos, to June 30. 
12 mos, to Aug. 31. i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. j—12 mos. to Oct. 31. m—Calendar year. s—1ll mos. to June 30. 


g—12 mos. to July 31. h— 


D—Deficit. 


*Fiscal year changed. 
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MISS MARGARET HAMMA, operating an IBM Electromatic 


Typewriter, established a new professional world’s record 


of 149 words per minute for one hour. 


The first half-hour of this performance won for her the amateur championship. 
x These records were made in competition with 8 other professional contestants 
and 44 other amateur contestants from various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 3% The competition was held under the auspices of the Ninth Annual 
International Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, on June 19 and 20, 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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